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whose rich variety of talent has been demonstrated 
here in such diverse offerings as swashbuckling, 
romantic adventures, subtle, quiet character studies, 
broad satire and parody, and solid, tense stories of 
mankind under stress, now offers a prime example 
of this latter type. In it, Mr. Anderson dissects an 
urgent, major problem of the near future (?) in a 
dramatic account of a few men drilling for oil in the 
Jurassic age, fighting off plesiosauri and tyranno- 
sauri, and suffering from an awareness that their 
survival in harmony is essential to the preservation 
of their world in the twentieth century. . . . 
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TT was raining again, hot and heavy out of a hidden sky, and the air stank 
-*-with swamp. Herries could just see the tall derricks a mile away, under a 
floodlight glare, and hear their engines mutter. Farther away, a bull bronto- 
saur cried and thunder went through the night. 

Herries’ boots resounded hollowly on the dock. Beneath the slicker, his 
clothes lay sweat-soggy, the rain spilled off his hat and down his collar. He 
swore in a tired voice and stepped onto his gangplank. 

Light from the shack on the barge glimmered off drenched wood. He saw 
the snaky neck just in time, as it reared over the gangplank rail and struck 
at him. He sprang back, grabbing for the Magnum carbine slung over one 
shoulder. The plesiosaur hissed monstrously and flipper-slapped the water. 
It was like a cannon going off. 

Herries threw the gun to his shoulder and fired. The long sleek form took 
the bullet — somewhere — and screamed. The raw noise hurt the man’s 
eardrums. 

Feet thudded over the wharf. Two guards reached Herries and began to 
shoot into the dark water. The door of the shack opened and a figure stood 
back against its yellow oblong, a tommy gun stammering idiotically in his 
hands. 

“Cut it out!” bawled Herries. “That’s enough! Hold your fire!” 

Silence fell. For a moment, only the ponderous rainfall had voice. Then 
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the brontosaur bellowed again, remotely, and there were seethings and 
croakings in the water. 

“He got away,” said Merries. “Or more likely his pals are now stripping 
him clean. Blood smell.” A dull anger lifted in him, he turned and grabbed the 
lapel of the nearest guard. “How often do I have to tell you characters, every 
gangway has to have a man near it with grenades?” 

“Yes, sir. Sorry, sir.” Merries was a large man, and the other face looked up 
at him, white and scared in the wan electric radiance. “I just went off to the 
head — ” 

“You’ll stay here,” said Merries. “I don’t care if you explode. Our presence 
draws these critters, and you ought to know that by now. They’ve already 
snatched two men off this dock. They nearly got a third tonight — me. At the 
first suspicion of anything out there, you’re to pull the pin on a grenade and 
drop it in the water, understand? One more dereliction like this, and you’re 
fired— No.” He stopped, grinning humorlessly. “That’s not much of a 
punishment, is it? A week in hack on bread.” 

The other guard bristled. “Look here, Mr. Merries, we got our rights. 
The union — ” 

“Your precious union is a hundred million years in the future,” snapped 
the engineer. “It was understood that this is a dangerous job, that we’re 
subject to martial law, and that I can discipline anyone who steps out of 
line. Okay— remember it.” 

He turned his back and tramped across the gangplank to the barge deck. 
It boomed underfoot. The shack had been closed again, with the excitement 
over. He opened the door and stepped through, peeling off his slicker. 

Four men were playing poker beneath an unshaded bulb. The room was 
small and cluttered, hazy with tobacco smoke and the Jurassic mist. A fifth 
man lay on one of the bunks, reading. The walls were gaudy with pinups. 

Olson riffled the cards and looked up. “Close call, boss,” he remarked, 
almost casually. “Want to sit in?” 

“Not now,” said Merries. He felt his big square face sagging with weariness 
“I’m bushed.” He nodded at Carver, who had just returned from a prospect- 
ing trip farther north. “We lost one more derrick today.” 

“Huh?” said Carver. “What happened this time?” 

“It turns out this is the mating season.” Herries found a chair, sat down, 
and began to pull off his boots. “How they tell one season from another, I 
don’t know — length of day, maybe — but anyhow the brontosaurs aren’t shy 
of us any more — they’re going nuts. Now they go gallyhooting around and 
trample down charged fences or anything else that happens to be in the way. 
They’ve smashed three rigs to date, and one man.” 

Carver raised an eyebrow in his chocolate-colored face. It was a rather 
sour standing joke here, how much better the Negroes looked than anyone 
else. A white man could be outdoors all his life in this clouded age and remain 
pasty. “Haven’t you tried shooting them?” he asked. 

“Ever tried to kiU a brontosaur with a rifle?” snorted Herries. “We can 
mess ’em up a little with .50-caUber machine guns or a bazooka — just enough 
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so they decide to get out of the neighborhood— but being less intelligent than 
a chirtcen, they take off in any old direction. Makes as much havoc as the 
original rampage.” His left boot hit the floor with a sullen thud. “I’ve been 
begging for a couple of atomic howitzers, but it has to go through channels. 

. . . Channels!” Fury spurted in him. “Five hundred human beings stuck in 
this nightmare world, and our requisitions have to go through channels!” 

Olson began to deal the cards. Polansky gave the man in the bimk a chill 
glance. “You’re the wheel, Symonds,” he said. “Why the devil don’t you 
goose the great Transtemporal Oil Company?” 

“Nuts,” said Carver. “The great benevolent all-wise United States Govern- 
ment is what counts. How about it, Symonds?” 

You never got a rise out of Symonds, the human tape recorder: just a 
playback of the latest official line. Now he laid his book aside and sat up 
m Ws bunk. Henries noticed that the volume was Marcus Aurelius, in Latin 
yet. 

Symonds looked at Carver through steel-rimmed glasses and said in a 
dusty tone: “I am only the comptroller and supply supervisor. In effect, a 
chief clerk. Mr. Herries is in charge of operations.” 

He was a small shriveled man, with thin gray hair above a thin gray face. 
Even here, he wore stiflf-collared shirt and sober tie. One of the hardest things 
to take about him was the way his long nose waggled when he talked. 

“In charge!” Herries spat expertly into a gobboon. “Sure, I direct the 
prospectors and the drillers and everybody else on down through the bull 
cook. But who handles the paperwork— all our reports and receipts and 
requests? You.” He tossed his right boot on the floor. “I don’t want the 
name of boss if I can’t get the stuff to defend my own men.” 

Something bumped against the supervisors’ barge; it quivered and the 
chips on the table rattled. Since there was no outcry from the dock guards, 
Herries ignored the matter. Some swimming giant. And except for the 
plesiosaurs and the non-malicious bumbling bronties, all the big dinosaurs 
encountered so far were fairly safe. They might step on you in an absent- 
minded way, but most of them were peaceful and you could outrun those 
which weren’t. It was the smaller carnivores, about the size of a man, leaping 
out of brush or muck with a skullful of teeth, which had taken most of the 
personnel lost. Their reptile life was too diffuse: even mortally wounded by 
elephant gurt or grenade launcher, they could rave about for hours. They 
were the reason for sleeping on barges tied up by this sodden coast, along the 
gulf which would some day be Oklahoma. 

Symonds spoke in his tight little voice: “I send your recommendations in, 
of course. The project office passes on them.” 

“I’ll say it does,” muttered young Greenstein irreverently. 

“Please do not blame me,” insisted Symonds. 

I wonder. Herries glowered at him. Symonds had an in of some kind. That 
was obvious. A man who was simply a glorified clerk would not be called 
to Washington, for unspecified conferences with unspecified people, as often 
as this one was. But what was he, then? 
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A favorite relative? No ... in spite of high pay, this operation was no 
political plrun. FBI? Scarcely ... the security checks were all run in the future. 
A hack in the bureaucracy? That was more probable. Symonds was here to 
see that oil was pumped and dinosaurs chased away and the hideously fecund 
jungle kept beyond the fence according to the least comma in the latest 
directive from headquarters. 

The small man continued : “It has been explained to you officially that the 
heavier weapons are all needed at home. The international situation is 
critical. You ought to be thankful you are safely back in the past.” 

“Heat, large economy-size alligators, and not a woman for a hundred 
million years,” grunted Olson. “I’d rather be blown up. Who dealt this 
mess?” 

“You did,” said Polansky. “Gimme two and make ’em good.” 

Herries stripped the clothes off his thick hairy body, went to the rear of 
the cabin, and entered the shower eubby. He left the door open, to listen in. 
A boss was always lonely. Maybe he should have married when he had the 
chance. But then he wouldn’t be here. Except for Symonds, who was a 
widower and in any case more a government than company man, Transoco 
had been hiring only young bachelors for operations in the field. 

“It seems kinda funny to talk about the international situation,” remarked 
Carver. “Hell, there won’t be any international situation for several geological 
periods.” 

“The inertial effect makes simultaneity a valid approximational concept,” 
declared Symonds pedantically. His habit of lecturing scientists and engineers 
on their professions had not endeared him to them. “If we spend a year in 
the past, we must necessarily return to our own era to find a year gone, since 
the main projector operates only at the point of its own existence which—” 

“Oh, stow it,” said Greenstein. “I read the orientation manual too.” He 
waited until everyone had cards, then shoved a few chips forward and added : 
“druther spend my time a little nearer home. Say with Cleopatra.” 

“Impossible,” Symonds told him. “Inertial effect again. Li order to send 
a body into the past at all, the projector must energize it so much that the 
minimal time-distance we can cover becomes precisely the one we have 
covered to arrive here, one hundred and one million, three hundred twenty- 
seven thousand, et cetera, years.” 

“But why not time-hop into the future? You don’t buck entropy in that 
direction. I mean, I suppose there is an inertial effect there, too, but it would 
be much smaller, so you could go into the future—” 

“ — about a hundred years at a hop, according to the handbook,” supplied 
Polansky. 

“So why don’t they look at the twenty-first century?” asked Greenstein. 

“I imderstand that that is classified information,” Symonds said. His tone 
implied that Greenstein had skirted some unimaginably gross obscenity. 

Herries put his head out of the shower. “Sure it’s classified,” he said. 
“They’d classify the wheel if they could. But use your reason and you’U see 
why travel into the future isn’t practical. Suppose you jump a hundred years 
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ahead. How do you get home to report what you’ve seen? The projector will 
yank you a hundred million years back, less the distance you went forward.” 

Symonds dove back into his book. Somehow, he gave an impression of 
lying there rigid with shock that men dared think after he had spoken the 
phrase of taboo. 

“Uh . . . yes. I get it.” Greenstein nodded. He had only been recruited a 
month ago, to replace a than drowned in a grass-veiled bog. Before then, 
like nearly all the world, he had had no idea time travel existed. So far he had 
been too busy to examine its implications. 

To Herries it was an old, worn-thin story. 

“I daresay they did send an expedition a hundred million years up, so it 
could come back to the same week as it left,” he said. “Don’t ask me what 
was found. Classified : Tip-top Secret, Burn Before Reading.” 

“You know, though,” said Polansky in a thoughtful tone, “I been thinking 
some myself. Why are we here at all? I mean, oil is necessary to defense and 
all that, but it seems to me it’d make more sense for the U.S. Army to come 
through, cross the ocean, and establish itself where all the enemy nations 
are going to be. Then we’d have a gun pointed at their heads!” 

“Nice theory,” said Herries. “I’ve daydreamed myself. But there’s only 
one main projector, to energize all the subsidiary ones. Building it took almost 
the whole world supply of certain rare earths. Its capacity is limited. If we 
started sending military units into the past, it’d be a slow and cumbersome 
operation— and not being a Security officer. I’m not required to kid myself 
that Moscow doesn’t know we’ve got time travel. They’ve probably even 
given Washington a secret ultimatum : ‘Start sending back war material in 
any quantity, and we’ll hit you with everything we’ve got.’ But evidently they 
don’t feel strongly enough about our pumping oil on our own territory— or 
what will one day be our own territory — to make it a, uh, casus belli.'’ 

“Just as we don’t feel their satellite base in the twentieth century is danger- 
ous enough for us to fight about,” said Greenstein, “but I suspect we’re the 
reason they agreed to make the Moon a neutral zone. Same old standoff.” 

“I wonder how long it can last?” murmured Polansky. 

“Not much longer,” said Olson. “Read your history. I’ll see you, Green- 
stein, boy, and raise you two.” 

Herries let the shower run about him. At least there was no shortage of 
hot water. Transoco had sent back a complete atomic pile. But civilization 
and war still ran on oil, he thought, and oil was desperately short up there. 

Time, he reflected, was a paradoxical thing. The scientists had told him it 
was utterly rigid. Perhaps, though of course it would be a graveyard secret, 
the cloak-and-dagger boys had tested that theory the hard way, going back 
into the historical past (it could be done after all, Herries suspected, though 
by a roundabout route which consumed fabulous amounts of energy) in an 
attempt to head off the Bolshevik Revolution. It would have failed. Neither 
past nor future could be changed — they could only be discovered. Some of 
Transoco’s men had discovered death, an eon before they were born. . . . 
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But there would not be such a shortage of oil up in the future if Transoco 
had not gone back and drained it in the past. A self-causing future — 

Primordial stuff, petroleum. Hoyle’s idea seemed to be right, it had not 
been formed by rotting dinosaurs but was present from the beginning. It 
was the stuff which had stuck the planets together. 

And, Herries thought, was sticking to him now. He reached for the soap. 

Earth spun gloomily through hours, and morning crept over wide brown 
waters. There was no real day as men understood day — the heavens were a 
leaden sheet with dirty black rainclouds scudding below the permanent fog 
layers. 

Herries was up early, for there was a shipment scheduled. He came out of 
the bosses’ messhall and stood for a moment looking over the mud beach 
and the few square miles of cleared land, sleazy buildings and gaunt derricks 
inside an electric mesh fence. Automation replaced thousands of workers, 
so that five hundred men were enough to handle everything, but still the 
compound was the merest scratch, and the jungle remained a terrifying black 
wall. Not that the trees were so utterly alien — besides the archaic grotesqueries, 
like ferns and mosses of gruesome size, there were cycad, redwood, and 
gingko, scattered prototypes of oak and willow and birch. But Herries missed 
wild flowers. 

A working party with its machines was repairing the fence the brontosaur 
had smashed through yesterday, the well it had wrecked, the viciously 
persistent inroads of grass and vine. A caterpillar tractor hauled a string of 
loaded wagons across raw red earth. A helicopter buzzed overhead, on watch 
for dinosams. It was the only flying thing. There had been a nearby ptero- 
dactyl rookery, but the men had cleaned that out months ago. When you 
got right down to facts, the most sinister animal of all was man. 

Greenstein joined Herries. The new assistant was tall, slender, with curly 
brown hair and the defenseless face of youth. Above boots and dungarees he 
wore a blue sports shirt; it offered a kind of defiance to this sullen world. 
“Smoke?” he invited. 

“Thanks.” Herries accepted the cigaret. His eyes still dwelt on the derricks. 
Their walking beams went up and down, up and down, like a joyless copula- 
tion. Perhaps a man could get used to the Jurassic rain forest and eventually 
see some dark beauty there, for it was at least life ; but this field would always 
remain hideous, being dead and pumping up the death of men. 

“How’s it going, Sam?” he asked when the tobacco had soothed his palate. 

“All right,” said Greenstein. “I’m shaking down. But God, it’s good to 
know today is mail call!” 

They stepped off the porch and walked toward the transceiving station. 
Mud squelched under their feet. A tuft of something, too pale and fleshy to 
be grass, stood near Herries’ path. The yard crew had better uproot that soon, 
or in a week it might claim the entire compound. 

“Girl friend, I suppose,” said the chief. “That does make a month into a 
hell of a long drought between letters.” 
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Greenstein flushed and nodded earnestly. “We’re going to get married 
when my two years here are up,” he said. 

“That’s what most of ’em plan on. A lot of saved-up pay and valuable 
experience — sure, you’re fixed for life.” It was on Merries’ tongue to add that 
the life might be a short one, but he suppressed the impulse. 

Loneliness dragged at his nerves. There was no one waiting in the future 
for him. It was just as well, he told himself during the endless nights. Hard 
enough to sleep without worrying about some woman in the same age as the 
cobalt bomb. 

“I’ve got her picture here, if you’d like to see it,” offered Greenstein shyly. 

His fiariH was already on his wallet. A tired grin slid up Merries’ mouth. 
“Right next to your . . . er . . . heart, eh?” he murmured. 

Greenstein blinked, threw back his head, and laughed. The field had not 
heard so merry a laugh in a long while. Nevertheless, he showed the other 
man a pleasant-faced, unspectacular girl. 

Out in the swamp, something hooted and threshed about. 

Impulsively, Merries asked : “How do you feel about this operation, Sam?” 

“hW Why, it’s . . . interesting work. And a good bunch of guys.” 

“Even Symonds?” 

“Oh, he means well.” 

“We could have more fun if he didn’t bunk with us.” 

“He can’t help being . . . old,” said Greenstein. 

Merries glanced at the boy. “You know,” he said, “you’re the first man in 
the Jurassic Period who’s had a good word for Ephraim Symonds. I appre- 
ciate that. I’d better not say whether or not I share the sentiment, but I 
appreciate it.” 

His boots sludged ahead, growing heavier with each step. “You still 
haven’t answered my first question,” he resumed after a while. “I didn’t 
ask if you enjoyed the work, I asked how you feel about it. Its purpose. We 
have the answers here to questions which science has been asking — will be 
asking— for centuries. And yet, except for a couple of underequipped paleo- 
biologists, who aren’t allowed to publish their findings, we’re doing nothing 
but rape the earth in an age before it has even conceived us.” 

Greenstein hesitated. Then, with a surprising dryness: “You’re getting 
too psychoanalytic for me, I’m afreud.” 

Merries chuckled. The day seemed a little more alive, all at once. ‘’‘Touche! 
Well, I’ll rephrase Joe Polansky’s question of last night. Do you think the 
atomic standoff in our home era — to which this operation is potentially 
rather important — is stable?” 

Greenstein considered for a moment. “No,” he admitted. “Deterrence is a 
stopgap till something better can be worked out.” 

“They’ve said as much since it first began. Nothing has been done. It’s 
improbable that anything will be. Ole Olson describes the international 
situation as a case of the irresistibly evil force colliding with the immovably 
stupid object.” 
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“Ole likes to use extreme language,” said Greenstein. “So tell me, what 
else could our side do?” 

“I wish to God I had an answer.” Herries sighed. “Pardon me. We avoid 
politics here, as much as possible; we’re escapists in several senses of the 
word. But frankly, I sound out new men. I was doing it to you. Because in 
spite of what Washington thinks, a Q clearance isn’t all that a man needs to 
work here.” 

“Did I pass?” asked Greenstein, a bit too lightly. 

“Sure. So far. You may wish you hadn’t. The burning issue today is not 
whether to tolerate ‘privileged neutralism,’ or whatever the latest catchword 
is up there. It’s : Did I get the armament I’ve been asking for?” 

The transceiving station bulked ahead. It was a long corrugated-iron shed, 
but dwarfed by the tanks which gleamed behind it. Every one of those was 
filled, Herries knew. Today they would pump their crude oil into the future. 
Or rather, if you wanted to be exact, their small temporal unit would establish 
a contact and the gigantic main projector in the twentieth century would then 
“suck” the liquid toward itself. And in return the compound would get — 
food, tools, weapons, supplies, and mail. Herries prayed there would be at 
least one howitzer . . . and no VIP’s. That Senator a few months ago! 

For a moment, contemplating the naked ugliness of tanks and pumps and 
shed, Herries had a vision of this one place stretching through time. It would 
be abandoned some day, when the wells were exhausted, and rain and jungle 
would rapidly eat the last thin traces of man. Later would come the sea, and 
then it would be dry land again, a cold prairie scoured by glacial winds, and 
then it would grow warm and . . . on and on, a waste of years until the time 
projector was invented and the great machine stood on this spot. And after- 
ward? Herries didn’t like to think what might be here after that. 

Syraonds was already present. He popped rabbit-like out of the building, 
a coded manifest in one hand a pencil behind his ear: “Good morning, 
Mr. Herries,” he said. His tone gave its usual impression of stiff seh- 
importance. 

“ ’Morning. All set in there?” Herries went in to see for himself. A spatter 
of rain began to fall, noisy on the metal roof. The technicians were at their 
posts and reported clear. Outside, one by one, the rest of the men were 
drifting up. This was mail day, and little work would be done for the 
remainder of it. 

Herries laid the sack of letters to the future inside the shed in its proper 
spot. His chronometer said one minute to go. “Stand by!” At the precise 
time, there was a dim whistle in the air and an obscure pulsing glow. Meters 
came to life. The pumps began to throb, driving crude oil through a pipe 
which faced open-ended into the shed. Nothing emerged that Herries could 
see. Good. Everything in order. The other end of the pipe was a hundred 
million years in the future. The mail sack vanished with a small puff, as air 
rushed in where it had waited. Herries went back outside. 

“Ah . . . excuse me.” 
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He turned around, with a jerkiness that told him his nerves were half 
unraveled. “Yes?” he snapped. 

‘.‘May I see you a moment?” asked Symonds. “Alone?” And the pale eyes 
behind the glasses said it was not a request but an order. 

Herries nodded curtly, swore at the men for hanging around idle when the 
return shipment wasn’t due for hours, and led the way to a porch tacked 
onto one side of the transceiving station. There were some camp stools 
beneath it. Symonds hitched up his khakis as if they were a business' suit 
and sat primly down, his thin hands flat on his knees. 

“A special shipment is due today,” S5Tnonds said. “I was not permitted 
to discuss it until the last moment.” 

Herries curled his mouth. “Go tell Security that the Kremlin won’t be 
built for a hundred million years. Maybe they haven’t heard.” 

“What no one knew, no one could put into a letter home.” 

“The mail is censored anyway. Our friends and relatives think we’re work- 
ing somewhere in Asia.” Herries spat into the mud and said : “And in another 
year the first lot of recruits are due home. Plan to shoot them as they emerge, 
so they can’t possibly talk in their sleep?” 

Symonds seemed too humorless even to recognize sarcasm. He pursed 
his lips and declared: “Some secrets need be kept for a few months only; 
but within that period, they must be kept.” 

“Okay, okay. Let’s hear what’s coming today.” 

“I am not allowed to tell you that. But about half the total tonnage wUl 
be crates marked Top Secret. These are to remain in the shed, guarded night 
and day by armed men.” Symonds pulled a slip of paper from his jacket. 
“These men wiU be assigned to that duty, each one taking eight hours a week.” 

Herries glanced at the names. He did not know everyone here by sight, 
though he came close, but he recognized several of these. “Brave, discreet, 
and charter subscribers to National Review,” he murmured. “Teacher’s pets. 
All right. Though I’ll have to curtail exploration correspondingly — either 
that, or else cut down on their guards and sacrifice a few extra lives.” 

“I think not. Let me continue. You will get these orders in the mail today, 
but I will prepare you for them now. A special house must be built for the 
crates, as rapidly as possible, and they must be moved there immediately 
upon its completion. I have the specifications in my office safe : essentially, 
it must be air-conditioned, burglar-proof, and strong enough to withstand all 
natural hazards.” 

“Whoa, there!” Herries stepped forward. “That’s going to take reinforced 
concrete and—” 

“Materials will be made available,” said Symonds. He did not look at the 
other man but stared straight ahead of him, across the rain-smoky compound 
to the jungle. He had no expression on his pinched face, and the reflection of 
light off his glasses gave him a strangely blind look. 

“But — Judas priest!” Herries threw his cigaret to the ground; it was 
swallowed in mud and running water. He felt the heat enfold him like a 
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blanket. “There’s the labor too, the machinery, and — How the devil am I 
expected to expand this operation if — ” 

“Expansion will be temporarily halted,” cut in Symonds. “You will simply 
maintain current operations with skeleton crews. The majority of the labor 
force is to be reassigned to construction.” 

“What?" 

“The compound fence must be extended and reinforced. A number of 
new storehouses are to be erected, to hold certain supplies which will presently 
be sent to us. Bunkhouse barges for an additional five hundred are required. 
This, of course, entails more sick-bay, recreational, mess, laundry and other 
facilities.” 

Herries stood dumbly, staring at him. Pale lightning flickered in the sky. 

The worst of it was, Symonds didn’t even bother to be arrogant. He spoke 
like a schoolmaster. 

“Oh, no!” whispered Herries after a long while. “They’re not going to try 
to establish that Jurassic military base after all!” 

“The purpose is classified.” 

“Yeah. Sure. Classified. Arise, ye duly cleared citizens of democracy, and 
cast your ballot on issues whose nature is classified, that your leaders whose 
names and duties are classified may — Great. Hopping. Balls. Of. Muck.” 
Herries swallowed. Vaguely, through his pulse, he felt his fingers tighten into 
fists. 

“I’m going up,” he said. “I’m going to protest personally in Washington.” 

“That is not permitted,” Symonds said in a dry, clipped tone. “Read your 
contract. You are under martial law. Of course,” and his tone was neither 
softer nor harder, “you may file a written recommendation.” 

Herries stood for a while. Out beyond the fence stood a bulldozer wrecked 
and abandoned. The vines had almost buried it and a few scuttering little 
marsupials lived there. Perhaps they were his own remote ancestors. He 
could take a .22 and go pot-shotting at them some day. 

“I’m not permitted to know anything,” he said at last. “But is curiosity 
allowed? An extra five hundred men aren’t much. I suppose, given a few 
airplanes and so on, a thousand of us could plant atomic bombs where 
enemy cities wiU be. Or could we? Can’t locate them without astronomical 
studies first, and it’s always clouded here. So it would be practical to booby- 
trap only with mass-action weapons. A few husky cobalt bombs, say. But 
there are missiles available to deliver those in the twentieth century. So . . . 
what is the purpose?” 

“You will learn the facts in due course,” answered Symonds. “At present, 
the government has certain military necessities.” 

“Haw!” said Herries. He folded his arms and leaned against the roofpost. 
It sagged a bit . . . shoddy work, shoddy world, shoddy destiny. “Military 
horses’ necks! I’d like to get one of those prawn-eyed brass hats down here, 
just for a week, to run his precious security check on a lovesick brontosaur. 
But I’ll probably get another visit from Senator Lardhead, the one who took 
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up two days of my time walking around asking about the possibilities of 
farming. Farming!” 

“Senator Wien is from an agricultural state. Naturally he would be 
interested — ” 

“ — in making sure that nobody here starts raising food and shipping it 
back home to bring grocery prices down to where people can afford an 
occasional steak. Sure. I’ll bet it cost Us a thousand man-hours to make his 
soil tests and tell him, yes, given the proper machinery this land could be 
farmed. Of course, maybe I do him an injustice. Senator Wien is also on the 
Military Affairs Committee, isn’t he? He may have visited us in that capacity, 
and soon we’ll all get a directive to start our own little Victory gardens.” 

“Your language is close to being subversive,” declared Symonds out of 
prune-wrinkled lips. “Senator Wien is a famous statesman.” 

For a moment the legislator’s face rose in Herries’ memory; and it had 
been the oldest and most weary face he had ever known. Something had 
burned out in the man who had fought a decade for honorable peace; the 
knowledge that there was no peace and could be none became a kind of 
death, and Senator Wien dropped out of his Free World Union organization 
to arm his land for Ragnarok. Briefly, his anger fading, Herries pitied Senator 
Wien. And the President, and the Chief of Staff, and the Secretary of State, 
for their work must be like a nightmare where you strangled your mother 
and could not stop your hands. It was easier to fight dinosaurs. 

He even pitied Symonds, imtil he asked if his request for an atomic weapon 
had finally been okayed, and Symonds replied, “Certainly not.” Then he 
spat at the clerk’s feet and walked out into the rain. 

After the shipment and guards were seen to, Herries dismissed his men. 
There was an uneasy buzz among them at the abnormality of what had 
arrived ; but today was mail day, after all, and they did not ponder it long. 
He would not make the annoimcement about the new orders until tomorrow. 
He got the magazines and newspapers to which he subscribed (no one up 
there “now” cared enough to write to him, though his parents had existed in 
a section of spacetime which ended only a year before he took this job) and 
wandered off to the boss barge to read a little. 

The twentieth century looked still uglier than it had last month. The 
nations felt their pride and saw no way of retreat. The Middle Eastern war 
was taking a decisive turn which none of the great powers could afford. 
Herries wondered if he might not be cut off in the Jurassic. A single explosion 
could destroy the main projector. Five hundred womanless men in a world 
of reptiles — he’d take the future, cobalt bomb and all. 

After lunch there was a quiet, Sunday kind of atmosphere, men lay on 
their bunks reading their letters over and over. Herries made his rounds, 
machines and kitchen and sickbay, inspecting. 

“I guess we’ll discharge O’Connor tomorrow,” said Dr. Yamaguchi. 
“He can do light work with that Stader on his arm. Next time tell him to 
duck when a power shovel comes down.” 
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“What kind of sick calls have you been getting?” asked the chief. 

Yamaguchi shrugged. “Usual things, very minor. I’d never have thought 
this swamp country would be so healthful. I guess disease germs which can 
live on placental mammals haven’t evolved yet.” 

Father Gonzales, one of the camp’s three chaplains, buttonholed Merries 
as he came out. “Can you spare me a minute?” he said. 

“Sure, padre. What is it?” 

“About organizing some baseball teams. We need more recreation. This 
is not a good place for men to live.” 

“Sawbones was just telling me — ” 

“I know. No flu, no malaria, oh, yes. But man is more than a body.” 

“Sometimes I wonder,” said Merries. “I’ve seen the latest headlines. The 
dinosaurs have more sense than we do.” 

“We have the capacity to do nearly all things,” said Father Gonzales. 
“At present, I mean in the twentieth century, we seem to do evil very welh 
We can do as much good, given the chance.” 

“Who’s denying us the chance?” asked Merries. “Just ourselves, M. Sapiens. 
Therefore I wonder if we really are able to do good.” 

“Don’t confuse sinfulness with damnation,” said the priest. “We have 
perhaps been unfortunate in our successes. And yet even our most menacing 
accomplishments have a kind of sublimity. The time projector, for example. 
If the minds able to shape such a thing in metal were only turned toward 
human problems, what could we not hope to do?” 

“But that’s my point,” said Merries. “We don’t do the high things. We do 
what’s trivial and evil so consistently that I wonder if it isn’t in our nature. 
Even this time travel business . . . more and more I’m coming to think 
there’s something fundamentally unhealthy about it. As if it’s an invention 
which only an ingrown mind would have made first.” 

“First?” 

Merries looked up into the steaming sky. A foul wind met his face. “There 
are stars above those clouds,” he said, “and most stars must have planets. 
I’ve not been told how the time projector works, but elementary differential 
calculus will show that travel into the past is equivalent to attaining, moment- 
arily, an infinite velocity. In other words, the basic natural law which the 
projector uses is one which somehow goes beyond relativity theory. If a time 
projector is possible, so is a spaceship which can reach the stars in a matter 
of days, maybe of minutes or seconds. If we were sane, padre, we wouldn’t 
have been so anxious for a little organic grease and the little military 
advantage involved, that the first thing we did was go back into the dead 
past after it. No, we’d have invented that spaceship first, and gone out to 
the stars where there’s room to be free and to grow. The time projector 
would have come afterward, as a scientific research tool.” 

Me stopped, embarrassed at himself and trying awkwardly to grin. “Excuse 
me. Sermons are more your province than mine.” 

“It was interesting,” said Father Gonzales. “But you brood too much. 
So do a number of the men. Even if they have no close ties at home — it was 
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wise to pick them for that — they are all of above-average intelligence, and 
aware of what the future is becoming. I’d like to shake them out of their 
oppression. If we could get some more sports equipment — ” 

“Sure. I’ll see what I can do.” 

“Of course,” said the priest, “the problem is basically philosophical. 
Don’t laugh. You too were indulging in philosophy, and doubtless you think 
of yourself as an ordinary, unimaginative man. Your wildcatters may not 
have heard of Aristotle, but they are also thinking men in their way. My 
personal belief is that this heresy of a fixed, rigid time line lies at the root of 
their growing sorrowfulness, whether they know it or not.” 

“Heresy?” The engineer lifted thick sandy brows. “It’s been proved. 
It’s the basis of the theory which showed how to build a projector: that 
much I do know. How could we be here at all, if the Mesozoic were not just 
as real as the Cenozoic? But if all time is coexistent, then all time must be 
fixed — unalterable — because every instant is the imchanging past of some 
other instant.” 

“Perhaps so, from God’s viewpoint,” said Father Gonzales. “But we are 
mortal men. And we have free will. The fixed-time concept need not, logically, 
produce fatalism; after all, Herries, man’s will is itsefr one of the links in 
the causal chain. I suspect that this irrational fatalism is an important reason 
why twentieth-century civilization is approaching suicide. If we think we 
know our future is unchangeable, if our every action is foreordained, if we 
are doomed already, what’s the use of trying? Why go through all the pain 
of thought, of seeking an answer and struggling to make others accept it? 
But if we really believed in ourselves, we would look for a solution, and find 
one.” 

“Maybe,” said Herries uncomfortably. “Well, give me a list of the equip- 
ment you want, and I’ll put in an order for it the next time the mail goes out.” 

As he walked olf, he wondered if the mail would ever go out again. 

Passing the rec hall, he noticed a small crowd before it and veered to see 
what was going on. He could not let men gather to trade doubts and terrors, 
or the entire operation was threatened. In plain English, he told himself with 
a growing bitter honesty, I can't permit them to think. 

But the soimds which met him, under the subtly alien rustle of forest 
leaves and the distant bawl of a thunder lizard, was only a guitar. Chords 
danced forth beneath expert fingers, and a young voice lilted : 

“. . . I traveled this wide world over, 

A hundred miles or more. 

But a saddle on a milk cow, 

I never seen before! . . .” 

Looking over shoulders, Herries made out Greenstein, sprawled on a 
bench and singing. There were chuckles from the listeners. Well-deserved: 
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the kid was good ; Herries wished he could relax and simply enjoy the perform- 
ance. Instead, he must note that they were finding it pleasant, and that 
swamp and war were alike forgotten for a valuable few minutes. 

The song ended. Greenstein stood up and stretched. “Hi, boss,” he said. 

Hard, wind-beaten faces turned to Herries and a mumble of greeting went 
around the circle. He was well enough liked, he knew, insofar as a chief can 
be liked. But that is not much. A leader can inspire trust, loyalty, what have 
you, but he cannot be humanly liked, or he is no leader. 

“That was good,” said Herries. “I didn’t know you played.” 

“I didn’t bring this whangbox with me, since I had no idea where I was 
going till I got here,” answered Greenstein. “Wrote home for it and it arrived 
today.” 

A heavy-muscled crewcut man said, “You ought to be on the entertain- 
ment committee.” Herries recognized Worth, one of the professional patriots 
who would be standing guard on Symonds’ crates ; but not a bad sort, really, 
after you learned to ignore his rather tedious opinions. 

Greenstein said an indelicate word. “I’m sick of committees,” he went on. 
“We’ve gotten so much into the habit of being herded around — everybody 
in the twentieth century has — that we can’t even have a little fun without 
first setting up a committee.” 

Worth looked offended but made no answer. It began to rain again, just 
a little. 

“Go on now, anyway,” said Joe Eagle Wing. “Let’s not take ourselves so 
goddam serious. How about another song?” 

“Not in the wet.” Greenstein returned his guitar to its case. The group 
began to break up, some to the hall and some back toward their barges. 

Herries lingered, unwilling to be left alone with himself. “About that 
committee,” he said. “You might reconsider. It’s probably true what you 
claim, but we’re stuck with a situation. We’ve simply got to tell most of the 
boys, ‘Now it is time to be happy,’ or they never will be.” 

Greenstein frowned. “Maybe so. But hasn’t anyone ever thought of making 
a fresh start? Of unlearning aU those bad habits?” 

“You can’t do that within the context of an entire society’s vices,” said 
Herries. “And how’re you going to get away?” 

Greenstein gave him a long look. “How the devil did you ever get this job?” 
he asked. “You don’t sound like a man who’d be cleared for a dishwashing 
assistantship.” 

Herries shrugged. “All my life, I’ve liked totalitarianism even less than 
what passes for democracy. I served in a couple of the minor wars and — 
No matter. Possibly I might not be given the post if I applied now. I’ve been 
here more than a year, and it’s changed me some.” 

“It must,” said Greenstein, flickering a glance at the jungle. 

“How’s things at home?” asked Herries, anxious for another subject. 

The boy kindled. “Oh, terrific!” he said eagerly. “Miriam, my girl, you 
know, she’s an artist, and she’s gotten a commission to—” 

The loudspeaker coughed and blared across the compound, into the 
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strengthening rain: “Attention! Copter to ground, attention! Large biped 
dinosaur, about two miles away north-northeast, coming fast.” 

Herries cursed and broke into a run. 

Greenstein paced him. Water sheeted where their boots struck. “What is 
it?” he called. 

“I don’t know . . . yet . . . but it might be ... a really big . . . carnivore.” 
Herries reached the headquarters shack and flung the door open. A panel 
of levers was set near his personal desk. He slapped one down and the 
“combat stations” siren skirted above the field. Herries went on, “I don’t 
know why anything biped should make a beeline for us unless the smell of 
blood from the critter we drove off yesterday attracts it. The smaller carnivores 
are sure as hell drawn. The charged fence keeps them away — but I doubt if 
it would do much more than enrage a dinosaur — Follow me!” 

Jeeps were already leaving their garage when Herries and Greenstein 
came out. Mud leaped up from their wheels and dripped back off the fenders. 
The rain fell harder, until the forest beyond the fence blurred; and the earth 
smoked with vapors. The helicopter hung above the derricks, like a skeleton 
vulture watching a skeleton army, and the alarm sirens filled the brown air 
with screaming. 

“Can you drive one of these buggies?” asked Herries. 

“I did in the Army,” said Greenstein. 

“Okay, we’ll take the lead one. The main thing is to stop that beast before 
it gets in among the wells.” Herries vaulted the right-hand door and planted 
himself on sopping plastic cushions. There was a .50-caliber machine gun 
mounted on the hood before him, and the microphone of a police-car radio 
hung at the dash. Five jeeps followed as Greenstein swung into motion. 
The rest of the crew, ludicrous ants across these wide wet distances, went 
scurrying with their arms to defend the most vital installations. 

The north gate opened and the cars splashed out beyond the fence. There 
was a strip several yards across, also kept cleared ; then the jungle wall rose, 
black, brown, dull red and green and yellow. Here and there along the fence 
an occasional bone gleamed up out of the muck, some animal shot by a guard 
or killed by the voltage. Oddly enough, Herries irrelevantly remembered, 
such a corpse drew enough scavenging insects to clean it in a day, but it 
was usually ignored by the nasty man-sized hunter dinosaurs which still 
slunk and hopped and slithered in this neighborhood. Reptiles just did not 
go in for carrion. However, they followed the odor of blood. . . . 

“Further east,” said the helicopter pilot’s radio voice. “There. Stop. Face 
the woods. He’s coming out in a minute. Good luck, boss. Next time gimme 
some bombs and I’ll handle the bugger myself.” 

“We haven’t been granted any heavy weapons.” Herries licked lips which 
seemed rough. His pulse was thick. No one had ever faced a tyrannosaur 
before. 

The jeeps drew into line, and for a moment only their windshield wipers 
had motion. Then undergrowth crashed, and the monster was upon them. 

It was indeed a tyrannosaur, thought Herries in a blurred way. A close 
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relative, at least. It blundered ahead with the overweighted, underwitted 
stiffness which paleontologists had predicted, and which had led some of 
them to believe that it must have been a gigantic, carrion-eating hyena! They 
forgot that, like the Cenozoic snake or crocodile, it was too dull to recognize 
dead meat as food ; that the brontosaurs it preyed on were even more clumsy ; 
and that sheer length of stride would carry it over the scarred earth at a 
respectable rate. 

Herries saw a blunt head three man-heights above ground, and a tail 
ending fifteen yards away. Scales of an unfairly beautiful steel gray shimmered 
in the rain, which made small waterfalls off flanks and wrinkled neck and 
tiny useless forepaws. Teeth clashed in a mindless reflex, the ponderous beUy 
wagged with each step, and Herries felt the vibration of tons coming down 
claw-footed. The beast paid no attention to the jeeps, but moved jerkily 
toward the fence. Sheer weight would drive it through the mesh. 

“Get in front of him, Sami” yelled the engineer. 

He gripped the machine gun. It snarled on his behalf, and he saw how a 
sleet of bullets stitched a bloody seam across the white stomach. The tyranno- 
saur halted, weaving its head about. It made a hollow, coughing roar. 
Greenstein edged the jeep closer. 

The others attacked from the sides. Tracer streams hosed across alligator 
tail and bird legs. A launched grenade burst with a little puff on the right 
thigh. It opened a red ulcer-like crater. The tyrannosaur swung slowly about 
toward one of the cars. 

That jeep dodged aside. “Get in on him!” shouted Herries. Greenstein 
shifted gears and darted through a fountain of mud. Herries stole a glance. 
The boy was grinning. Well, it would be something to teU the grandchildren, 
all right! 

His jeep fled past the tyrannosaur, whipped about on two wheels, and 
crouched xmder a hammer of rain. The reptile halted. Herries cut loose with 
his machine gun. The monster standing there, swaying a httle, roaring and 
bleeding, was not entirely real. This had happened a hundred million years 
ago. Rain struck the hot gun barrel and sizzled off. 

“From the sides again,” rapped Herries into his microphone. “Two and 
Three on his right. Four and Five on his left. Six, go behind him and lob a 
grenade at the base of his tail.” 

The tyrannosaur began another awkward about face. The water in which 
it stood was tinged red. 

“Aim for his eyes!” yelled Greenstein, and dashed recklessly toward the 
profile now presented him. 

The grenade from behind exploded. With a sudden incredible speed, the 
tyrannosaur turned clear around. Herries had an instant’s glimpse of the 
tail like a snake before him, then it struck. 

He threw up an arm and felt glass bounce off it as the windshield shattered. 
The noise when metal gave way did not seem loud, but it went through his 
entire body. The jeep reeled on ahead. Instinct sent Herries to the floorboards. 
He felt a brutal impact as his car struck the dinosaur’s left leg. It hooted far 
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above him. He looked up and saw a foot with talons, raised and filling the 
sky. It came down. The hood crumpled at his back and the engine was 
ripped from the frame. 

Then the tyrannosaur had gone on. Herries crawled up into the bucket 
seat. It was canted at a lunatic angle. “Sam,” he croaked. “Sam, Sam.” 

Greenstein’s head was brains and splinters, with half the lower jaw on his 
lap and a burst-out eyeball staring up from the seat beside him. 

Herries climbed erect. He saw his tom-off machine gun lying in the mud. 
A hundred yards off, at the jungle edge, the tyrannosaur fought the jeeps. 
It made clumsy rushes, which they sideswerved, and they spat at it and 
gnawed at it. Herries thought in a dull, remote fashion: This can go on 
forever. A man is easy to kill, one swipe of a tail and all his songs are a red 
smear in the rain. But a reptile dies hard, being less alive to start with. I can’t 
see an end to this fight. 

The Number Four jeep rushed in. A man sprang from it and it darted 
back in reverse from the monster’s charge. The man— “Stop that, you idiot,” 
whispered Herries into a dead microphone, “stop it, you fool” — plunged 
between the huge legs. He moved sluggishly enough with clay on his boots, 
but he was impossibly fleet and beautiful under that jerking bulk. Herries 
recognized Worth. He carried a grenade in his hand. He pulled the pin and 
dodged claws for a moment. The flabby, bleeding stomach made a roof over 
his head. Jaws searched blindly above him. He hurled the grenade and ran. 
It exploded against the tyrannosaur’s belly. The monster screamed. One foot 
rose and came down. The talons merely clipped Worth, but he went spinning, 
fell in the gumbo ten feet away and tried weakly to rise but couldn’t. 

The tyrannosaur staggered in the other direction, spilling its entrails. Its 
screams took on a ghastly human note. Somebody stopped and picked up 
Worth. Somebody else came to Herries and gabbled at him. The tyrannosaur 
stumbled in yards of gut, fell slowly, and struggled, entangling itself. 

Even so, it was hard to kill. The cars battered it for half an hour as it lay 
there, and it hissed at them and beat the ground with its tail. Herries was not 
sure it had died when he and his men fmally left. But the insects had long 
been busy, and a few of the bones already stood forth Clean white. 

The phone jangled on Herries’ desk. He picked it up. “Yeh?” 

“Yamaguchi in sickbay,” said the voice. “Thought you’d want to know 
about Worth.” 

“Well?” 

“Broken lumbar vertebra. He’ll live, possibly without permanent paralysis, 
but he’ll have to go back for treatment.” 

“And be held incommunicado a year, till his contract’s up. I wonder how 
much of a patriot he’ll be by that time.” 

“What?” 

“Nothing. Can it wait till tomorrow? Everything’s so disorganized right 
now, I’d hate to activate the projector.” 

“Oh, yes. He’s under sedation anyway.” Yamaguchi paused. “And the 
man who died — ” 
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“Sure. We’ll ship him back too. The government will even supply a nice 
coffin. I’m sure his girl friend will appreciate that.” 

“Do you feel well?” asked Yamaguchi sharply. 

“They were going to be married,” said Merries. He took another pull from 
the fifth of bourbon on his desk. It was getting almost too dark to see the 
bottle. “Since patriotism nowadays ... in the future, I mean ... in our own 
home, sweet home . . . since patriotism is necessarily equated with necrophilia, 
in that the loyal citizen is expected to rejoice every time his government comes 
up with a newer gadget for mass-producing corpses ... I am sure the young 
lady will just love to have a pretty coflSn. So much nicer than a mere husband. 
I’m sure the coffin will be chrome plated.” 

“Wait a minute — ” 

“With tail fins.” 

“Look here,” said the doctor, “you’re acting like a case of combat fatigue. 
I know you’ve had a shock today. Come see me and I’ll give you a 
tranquilizer.” 

“Thanks,” said Merries. “I’ve got one.” He took another swig and forced 
briskness into his tone. “We’ll send ’em back tomorrow morning, then. Now 
don’t bother me. I’m composing a letter to explain to the great white father 
that this wouldn’t have happened if we’d been allowed one stinking little 
atomic howitzer. Not that I expect to get any results. It’s policy that we 
aren’t allowed heavy weapons down here, and who ever heard of facts 
affecting a policy? VS^y, facts might be un-American.” 

He hung up, put the bottle on his lap and his feet on the desk, lit a cigaret 
and stared out the window. Darkness came sneaking across the compound 
like smoke. The rain had stopped for a while, and lamps and windows threw 
broken yellow gleams off puddles, but somehow the gathering night was so 
thick that each light seemed quite alone. There was no one else in the head- 
quarters shack at this hour. Merries had not turned on his own lights. 

To hell with it, he thought. To hell with it. 

His cigaret tip waxed and waned as he puffed, like a small dying star. 
But the smoke didn’t taste right when invisible. Or had he put away so many 
toasts to dead men that his tongue was numbed? He wasn’t sure. It hardly 
mattered. 

The phone shrilled again. He picked it up, fumble-handed in the murk. 
“Chief of operations,” he said pleasantly. “To hell with you.” 

“What?” Symonds’ voice rattled a bare bit. Then : “I have been trying to 
find you. What are you doing there this late?” 

“I’ll give you three guesses. Playing pinochle? No. Carrying on a sordid 
affair with a lady iguanodon? No. None of your business? Right! Give that 
gentleman a box of see-gars.” 

“Look here, Mr. Herries,” wasped Symonds, “this is no time for levity. 
I understand that Matthew Worth was seriously injured today. He was 
supposed to be on guard duty tonight — the secret shipment. This has dis- 
arranged all my plans.” 

“Tsk-tsk-tsk. My nose bleeds for you.” 
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“The schedule of duties must be revised. According to my notes. Worth 
would have been on guard from midnight until 4 a.m. Since I do not know 
precisely what other jobs his fellows are assigned to, I cannot single any one 
of them out to replace him. Will you do so? Select a man who can then sleep 
later tomorrow morning?” 

“Why?” asked Herries. 

“Why? Because — because — ” 

“I know. Because Washington said so. Washington is afraid some nasty 
dinosaur from what is going to be Russia will sneak in and look at an un- 
guarded crate and hurry home with the information. Sure, I’ll do it. I just 
wanted to hear you sputter.” 

Herries thought he made out an indignant breath sucked past an upper 
plate. “Very good,” said the clerk. “Make the necessary arrangements for 
tonight, and we will work out a new rotation of watches tomorrow.” 

Herries put the receiver back. 

The Ust of tight-lipped, tight-minded types was somewhere in his desk, he 
knew vaguely. A copy, rather. Symonds had a copy, and no doubt there 
would be copies going to the Pentagon and the FBI and the Transoco 
personnel office and^ — Well, look at the list, compare it with the work 
schedule, see who wouldn’t be doing anything of critical importance tomorrow 
forenoon, and put him on a bit of sentry-go. Simple. 

Herries took another swig. He could resign, he thought. He could back 
out of the whole fantastically stupid, fantastically meaningless operation. 
He wasn’t compelled to work. Of course, they could hold him for the rest of 
his contract. It would be a lonesome year. Or maybe not ; maybe a few others 
would trickle in to keep him company. To be sure, he’d then be imder 
surveillance the rest of his Ufe. But who wasn’t, in a century divided between 
two garrisons? 

The trouble was, he thought, there was nothing a man could do about the 
situation. You could become a peace-at-any-cost pacifist and thereby, 
effectively, league yourself with the enemy; and the enemy had carried out 
too many cold massacres for any halfway sane man to stomach. Or you 
could fight back (thus becoming more and more like what you fought) and 
hazard planetary incineration against the possibility of a tolerable outcome. 
It only took one to make a quarrel, and the enemy had long ago elected himself 
that one. Now, it was probably too late to patch up the quarrel. Even if 
important men on both sides wished for a disengagement, what could they 
do against their own fanatics, vested interests, terrified common people . . . 
against the whole momentum of history? 

Hell take it, thought Herries, we may be damned but why must we be fools 
into the bargain? 

Somewhere a brontosaur hooted, witlessly plowing through a night swamp. 

Well, I'd better — No 1 

Herries stared at the end of his cigaret. It was almost scorching his 
fingers. At least, he thought, at least he could find out what he was supposed 
to condone. A look into those crates, which should have held the guns he 
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had begged for, and perhaps some orchestral and scientific instruments . . . 
and instead held God knew what piece of Pentagonal-brained idiocy ... a 
look would be more than a blow in Symonds’ smug eye. It would be an 
assertion that he was Merries, a free man, whose existence had not yet been 
pointlessly spilled from a splintered skull. He, the individual, would know 
what the Team planned; and if it turned out to be a crime against reason, 
he could at the very least resign and sit out whatever followed. 

Yes. By the dubious existence of divine mercy, yes. 

Again a little rain, just a small warm touch on his face, like tears. Merries 
splashed to the transceiver building and stood quietly in the sudden flash- 
light glare. At last, out of blackness, the sentry’s voice came : “Oh, it’s you, 
sir.” 

“Uh-huh. You know Worth got hurt today? I’m taking his watch.” 

“What? But I thought — ” 

“Policy,” said Merries. 

The incantation seemed to suffice. The other man shuffled forth and laid 
his rifle in the engineer’s hands. “And here’s the glim,” he added. “Nobody 
came by while I was on duty.” 

“What would you have done if somebody’d tried to get in?” 

“Why, stopped them, of course.” 

“And if they didn’t stop?” 

The dim face imder the dripping hat turned puzzledly toward Merries. The 
engineer sighed. “I’m sorry, Thornton. It’s too late to raise philosophical 
questions. Run along to bed.” 

He stood in front of the door, smoking a damp cigaret, and watched the 
man trudge away. All the lights were out now, except overhead lamps here 
and there. They were brilliant, but remote; he stood in a pit of shadow and 
wondered what the phase of the Moon was and what kind of constellations 
the stars made nowadays. 

He waited. There was time enough for his rebellion. Too much time, 
really. A man stood in rain, fog about his feet and a reptile smell in his nose, 
and he remembered anemones in springtime, strewn under trees still cold 
and leafless, with here and there a little snow between the roots. Or he 
remembered drinking beer in a New England country inn one fall day, when 
the door stood open to red sumac and yellow beech and arfar blue wandering 
sky. Or he remembered a man snatched under black Jurassic quagmires, a 
man stepped into red ruin, a man sitting in a jeep and bleeding brains down 
onto the picture of the girl he had planned to marry. And then he started 
wondering what the point of it all was, and decided that it was either without 
any point whatsoever or else had the purpose of obliterating anemones and 
quiet country inns, and he was forced to dissent somehow. 

When Thornton’s wet footsteps were lost in the dark. Merries mflocked the 
shed door and went through. It was smotheringly hot inside. Sweat sprang 
forth under his raincoat as he closed the door again and turned on his flash- 
light. Rain tapped loudly on the roof. The crates loomed over him, box upon 
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box, many of them large enough to hold a dinosaur. It had taken a lot of 
power to ship all that tonnage into the past. No wonder taxes were high. 
And what might the stuff be? A herd of tanks, possibly . . . some knocked- 
down bombers . . . Lord knew what concept the men who lived in offices, 
insulated from the sky, would come up with. And Symonds had implied it 
was just a beginning ; there would be more shipments when this had been 
stored out of the way, and more, and more. 

Herries found a workbench and helped himself to tools. He would have 
to be careful ; no sense in going to jail. He laid the flashlight on a handy barrel 
and stooped down by one of the crates. It was of strong wood, securely 
screwed together. But while that would make it harder to dismantle, it could 
be reassembled without leaving a trace. Maybe. Of course, it might be booby 
trapped. No telling how far the religion of secrecy could lead the oflSce men. 

Oh, well, if Pm blown up I haven't lost much. Herries peeled off his slicker. 
His shirt clung to his body. He squatted and began to work. 

It went slowly. After taking off several boards, he saw a regular manu- 
facturer’s crate, open-slatted. Something within was wrapped in burlap. A 
single curved metal surface projected slightly. What the devil? Herries got a 
crowbar and pried one slat loose. The nails shrieked. He stooped rigid for a 
while, listening, but there was only the rain, grown more noisy. He reached 
in and fumbled with the padding. . . . God, it was hot! 

Only when he had freed the entire blade did he recognize what it was. 
And then his mind would not quite function; he gaped a long while before 
the word registered. 

A plowshare. 

“But they don’t know what to do with the farm surpluses at home,” he 
said aloud, inanely. 

Like a stranger’s, his hands began to repair what he had torn apart. He 
couldn’t understand it. Nothing seemed altogether real any more. Of course, 
he thought in a dim way, theoretically anything might be in the other boxes, 
but he suspected more plows, tractors, discs, combines . . . why not bags of 
seeds . . .? What were they planning to do? 

“Ah.” 

Herries whirled. The flashlight beam caught him like a spear. 

He grabbed blindly for his rifle. A dry little voice behind the blaze said : 
“I would not recommend violence.” Herries let the rifle fall. It thudded. 

Symonds closed the shed door behind him and stepped forward in his 
mincing fashion, another shadow among bobbing misshapen shadows. He 
had simply flung on shirt and pants, but bands of light across them suggested 
necktie, vest, and coat. 

“You see,” he explained without passion, “all the guards were instructed 
sub rosa to notify me if there was anything unusual, even when it did not seem 
to warrant action on their part.” He gestured at the crate. “Please continue 
reassembling it.” 

Herries crouched down again. There was a hollowness in him, his only 
wonder was how best to die. For if he were sent back to the twentieth century. 
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surely, surely they would lock him up and lose the key, and the sunlessness 
of death was better than that. It was strange, he thought, how his fingers 
used the tools with irntrembUng skill. 

Symonds stood behind him and held his light on the work. After a long 
while he asked primly, “Why did you break in like this?” 

I could kill him, thought Merries. He's unarmed. I could wring his scrawny 
neck between these two hands, and take a gun, and go into the swamp to live 
a few days. . . . But it might be easier all around just to turn the rifle on myself. 

He sought words with care, for he must decide what to do, even though it 
seemed remote and scarcely important. “That’s not an easy question to 
answer,” he said. 

“The significant ones never are.” 

Astonished, Merries jerked a glance upward and back. (And was the more 
surprised that he could still know surprise.) But the little man’s face was in 
darkness. Merries saw only a wan blank glitter off the glasses. 

He said, “Let’s put it this way. There are limits even to the right of self- 
defense. If a killer attacks me, I can fight back with anything I’ve got. But 
I wouldn’t be justified in grabbing some passing child for a shield.” 

“So you wished to make sure that nothing you would consider illegitimate 
was in those boxes?” asked Symonds academically. 

“I don’t know. What is illegitimate, these days? I was ... I was disgusted. 
I liked Greenstein, and he died because Washington had decided we couldn’t 
have bombs or atomic shells. I just didn’t know how much more I could 
consent to. I had to find out.” 

“I see.” The clerk nodded. “For your information, it is all agricultural 
equipment. Later shipments will include industrial and scientific material, a 
large reserve of canned food, and as much of the world’s culture as it proves 
possible to microfilm.” 

Merries stopped working, turned around and rose. His knees would not 
hold him. He leaned against the crate and it was a minute before he could get 
out: “Why?” 

Symonds did not respond at once. He reached forth a precise hand and 
took up the flashlight Merries had left on the barrel. Then he sat down there 
himself, with the two glowing tubes in his lap. The light from below ridged 
his face in shadows, and his glasses made blind circles. He said, as if ticking 
off the points of an agenda : 

“You would have been informed of the facts in due course, when the next 
five hundred people arrive. Now you have brought on yourself the burden 
of knowing what you would otherwise have been ignorant of for months yet. 
I think it may safely be assumed that you will keep the secret and not be 
broken by it. At least, the assumption is necessary.” 

Merries heard his own breath harsh in his throat. “Who are these people?” 

The papery half-seen countenance did not look at him, but into the pit- 
Uke reaches of the shed. “You have committed a common error,” said 
Symonds, as if to a student. “You have assumed that because men are con- 
strained by circumstances to act in certain ways, they must be evil or stupid. 
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I assure you, Senator Wien and the few others responsible for this are neither. 
They must keep the truth even from those ofiicials within the project whose 
reaction would be rage or panic instead of a sober attempt at salvage. Nor 
do they have unlimited powers. Therefore, rather than indulge in tantrums 
about the existing situation, they use it. The very compartmentalization of 
effort and knowledge enforced by Security helps conceal their purposes and 
mislead those who must be given some information.” 

Symonds paused. A little frown crossed his forehead, and he tapped an 
impatient fingernail on a flashlight casing. “Do not misunderstand,” he went 
on. “Senator Wien and his associates have not forgotten their oaths of 
office, nor are they trying to play God. Their primary effort goes, as it must, 
to a straightforward dealing with the problems of the twentieth century. It 
is not they who are withholding the one significant datum — a datum which, 
incidentally, any informed person could reason out for himself if he cared 
to. It is properly constituted authority, using powers legally granted to stamp 
certain reports Top Secret. Of course, the Senator has used his considerable 
influence to bring about the present eventuality, but that is normal politics.” 

Herries growled: “Get to the point, damn you! What are you talking 
about?” 

Symonds shook his thin gray head. “You are afraid to know, are you not?” 
he asked quietly. 

“I — ” Herries turned about, faced the crate and beat it with his fist. The 
parched voice in the night continued to punish him : 

“You know that a time-projector can go into the future about a hundred 
years at a jump, but can only go pastward in jumps of approximately one 
hundred megayears. You have spoken of a simple way to explore certain 
sections of the historical past, in spite of this handicap, by making enough 
century hops forward before the one long hop backward. But can you tell 
me how to predict the historical future? Say, a century hence? Come, come, 
you are an intelligent man. Answer me.” 

“Yeah,” said Herries. “I get the idea. Leave me alone.” 

“Team A, a group of well-equipped volunteers, went into the twenty-first 
century,” pursued Symonds. “They recorded what they observed and placed 
the data in a chemically inert box within a large block of reinforced concrete 
erected at an agreed-on location: one which a previous expedition to circa 
100,000,000 A.D. had confirmed would remain stable. I presume, they also 
mixed radioactive materials of long half-life into the concrete, to aid in finding 
the site. Of course, the bracketing of time jumps is such that they cannot now 
get back to the twentieth century. But Team B went a full hundred-megayear 
jump into the future, excavated the data, and returned home.” 

Herries squared his body and faced back to the small man. He was drained, 
so weary that it was all he could do to keep on his feet. “What did they find?” 
he asked. There was no tone in his voice or in him. 

“There have actually been several expeditions to 100,000,000,” said 
Symonds. “Energy requirements for a visit to 200,000,000 — ^A.D. or B.C. — 
were considered prohibitive. But in 100,000,000, life is re-evolving on Earth. 
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However, as yet the plants have not liberated enough oxygen for the atmos- 
phere to be breathable. You see, oxygen reacts with exposed rock, so that 
if no biological processes exist to replace it continuously — But you have a 
better technical education that I.” 

“Okay,” said Herries, flat and hard. “Earth was sterile for a long time in 
the future. Including the twenty-first century?” 

“Yes. The radioactivity had died down enough so that Team A reported 
no danger to itself, but some of the longer-lived isotopes were stiU measurably 
present. By making differential measurements of abundance. Team A was 
able to estimate rather closely when the bombs had gone off.” 

“And?” 

“Approximately one year from the twentieth-century base date we are 
presently using.” 

“One year . . . from now.” Herries stared upward. Blackness met him. He 
heard the Jurassic rain on the iron roof, like drums. 

“Possibly less,” Symonds told him. “There is a factor of uncertainty. 
This project must be completed well within the safety margin before the war 
comes.” 

“The war comes,” Herries repeated. ... “Does it have to come? Fixed 
time line or not, does it have to come? Couldn’t the enemy leaders be shown 
the facts — couldn’t our side, even, capitulate — ” 

“Every effort is being made,” said Symonds like a machine. “Quite apart 
from the theory of rigid time, it seems unlikely that they will succeed. The 
situation is too unstable. One man, losing his head and pressing the wrong 
button, can write the end ; and there are so many buttons. The very revelation 
of the truth, to a few chosen leaders or to the world public, would make some 
of them panicky. Who can tell what a man in panic will do? That is what I 
meant when I said that Senator Wien and his co-workers have not forgotten 
their oaths of office. They have no thought of taking refuge, they know they 
are old men. To the end, they will try to save the twentieth century. But they 
do not expect it ; so they are also trying to save the human race.” 

Herries pushed up from the crate he had been leaning against. “Those 
five hundred who’re coming,” he whispered. “Women?” 

“Yes. If there is still time to rescue a few more, after the ones you are 
preparing for have gone through, it will be done. But there will be at least a 
thousand young, healthy adults here, in the Jurassic. You face a difiicult 
time, when the truth must be told them ; you can see why the secret must be 
kept until then. It is quite possible that someone here will lose his head. 
That is why no heavy weapons have been sent: a single deranged person 
must not be able to destroy everyone. But jom will recover. You must.” 

Herries jerked the door open and stared out into the roaring darkness. 
“But there are no traces of us ... in the future,” he said, hearing his voice 
high and hurt like a child’s. 

“How much trace do you expect would remain after geological eras?” 
answered Symonds. He was still the reproving schoolmaster; but he sat on 
the barrel and faced the great moving shadows in a comer. “It is assumed 
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that you will remain here for several generations, until your numbers and 
resources have been expanded sufficiently. The Team A I spoke of will join 
you a century hence. It is also, I might add, composed of young men and 
women in equal numbers. But this planet in this age is not a good home. 
We trust that your descendants will perfect the spaceships we know to be 
possible, and take possession of the stars instead.” 

Herries leaned in the doorway, sagging with tiredness and the monstrous 
duty to survive. A gust of wind threw rain into his eyes. He heard dragons 
calling in the night. 

“And you?” he said, for no good reason. 

“I shall convey any final messages you may wish to send home,” said the 
dried-out voice. 

Neat little footsteps clicked across the floor until the clerk paused beside 
the engineer. There was silence, except for the rain. 

“Surely I will deserve to go home,” said Symonds. 

And suddenly the breath whistled inward between teeth which had snapped 
together. He raised his hands, claw-fingered, and screamed aloud: “You can 
let me go home then!” 

He began running toward the supervisors’ barge. The sound of him was 
soon lost. Herries stood for a time yet in the door. 
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TTOW I distrust words! They hurry down my page, isolated epitaphs on 
•n. tombstones, each burying a once-live thought; the fleeting reality of a 
personal history smothered, at each encounter, by the older dark dignity of 
Mankind’s tongues. Why is it so rarely possible to speak without editing, 
translating? 

It is my job to translate, French books for an American press, in Paris. 
And sometimes, in the midst of my mechanical decoding, rarely and suddenly 
transfixed by some phrase, some fragment, from another’s consciousness 
upthrust into my own, I rise and pace my booklined study, hearing the sounds 
of spring, Paris, the children playing, ticking away outside, like clocks. 
What are words? The most meanin^ul part of life are these apparently 
aimless moments. Not work, or words, but boredom, laughter, drunken 
nights, accidents, shape our lives. For in these unguarded moments, the 
dark pressure within bubbles a little closer to the surface, to be heard at 
last, known without conscious knowing, by the unsleeping inner ear. 

So the most guarded of us know ourselves only in dreams ; and some, only 
in broken dreams. As a glass, smashed in some dark comer, will often leave 
shards that pierce one’s foot days, months, later . . . 

It was spring in Paris; pink horse chestnuts in bloom, nursemaids and 
children with sailboats in the parks ; children playing skipping games behind 
Notre Dame. The shop girls in tight skirts, the flower stalls, bookstalls, 
Seine water, the yellowed old stones themselves, all burnished and alight in 
the sun of another season. 

All five of the children were living in my apartment at that point: my two, 
Denise and Delia, and Gerard’s Debbie, Robert, and the baby, Melissa. 
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My American husband, Paul, was away on a business trip, as usual; and 
Gerard’s French wife, Miranda, in the hospital after an auto accident. 

It is no accident that Gerard’s children, and mine, are named so French- 
American, and alike. We are cousins, he and I, and grew up together. When 
his French father died, and his mother, my mother’s sister, began her last 
long journey from one TB sanitarium to another, the child Gerard came to 
live with us, in the family house near Gramercy Park. We were a year apart, 
both only children, both dark, shy, awkward with other children and secretive 
with adults; and our first-look recognition of each other, beneath all the 
barriers of language and childhood, was instantaneous; startling as the 
encounter of one’s image in an unexpected mirror. For ten years, we ate, 
played, talked with each other; sole children in a dark houseful of adults; 
wary and shy as foxes. Except with each other. And the green park that 
reminded him so of Paris, and home, slipped inside us both, a shared secret 
jungle, that grew to overshadow both our adult lives. 

So that though we did not marry, due to a childish quarrel or misunder- 
standing, when Paul’s business brought us to Paris years later, I did not, did 
not need to, look up Gerard. We met simply, accidentally, as I’d expected, in 
a park again, at a Punch and Judy show ; he over his two children (Melissa 
was not then born), I over mine. A long quiet turning appraisal. And nothing 
to be said. 

As Gerard had taught me French, so it was he that got me the job translat- 
ing. Not so much to relieve my loneliness, whether Paul was away or not. 
Not for an excuse to see me, though the authors and publishers that eventually 
leavened Paul’s dull business parties made it easier to meet Gerard, and 
Miranda too, on a social level; but that he and I both knew, I think, that 
healing lies in accepting, turning to use, one’s splits. 

And yet in those years, wrestling with words, there were times I cursed his 
wisdom. How long must one pay penance, face to face with one’s fatal gift 
and fault. Or sense another presence, wise, untouchable, walking in and out 
of the rebellious thickets of words and heart. . . . Well, we all suffer for what 
we are. I was glad for the other people he brought into that house, who 
spoke some of the double language I knew ; and for being able to touch, if 
not with him, his Paris, his world. 

It grew easier, in tune. The real imaginary playmate merged into the 
simpler present; shared friends; and our children, visiting and playing 
together, as he and I had once done. 

So that when Miranda lay mending her bones in the hospital, it seemed 
only natural, another curious evolution of the past, that Gerard’s children 
should come to stay with me. Yet it was difficult. Both Gerard and Miranda 
had a streak of wildness in them; on holidays, they broke bones ski-ing, 
hunting; they became involved with odd people; there were wild parties, and 
auto accidents. And it was rumored she had cracked up, that last time, 
driving too fast after a quarrel. Their children, too, were wilder than mine. 
Dark, like myself and Gerard, and apt to mischief. 

They came with a Negro maid, like our old Nurse, whom Gerard had 
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hired to take Melissa to the park while the elder children were in school; 
but nevertheless my routine was much upset. It is difficult to sit over the 
typewriter all day, translating another’s ideas, and in the afternoons and 
evenings, be mother and arbiter to a translated dream of one’s own. 

And mine, being American children, had also the stranger’s wild sense of 
privilege and rule-breaking which Gerard’s children, alas, only augmented. 
So that if, like proper French children, they often started off to the park, 
properly white-gloved and in file, on an afternoon, they often escaped from 
Selma, to return draggled, riotous, as impossible to subdue as laughing 
savages (or dreams themselves). 

Sitting over the supper table, with Gerard’s children and mine newly 
washed, aligned finally, properly, on opposite sides of the table as they 
should be, as life had decreed; or putting them to bed at night; I arbitrated 
strange wars. What had joined one generation lay dissonant between the 
next. Five warm little bodies clung to me at night ; but fended off me, each 
other, by day. As I, them. 

As if children are aspects of memory, each holding some seed of past, to 
blossom in different future. . . . 

It was on one such spring afternoon that the children came back from the 
Park, as usual, wild; I heard Nanny Sehna fussing over them, washing up. 
And then the silence as they were put into the playroom for the hour before 
supper. I listened from, and went back to, my typewriter. But some quality 
of silence from the playroom (how any change of tempo from an accepted 
rhythm can derange!) disturbed me. I went down the hall, opened the door, 
and first saw Binky. 

He was sitting in the middle of them; the center, the reason of, silence. 
Not so big as Robert, but more compact, as small people grow into, rearrange 
themselves into maturity in a smaller scale ; not yet ten, perhaps, and blonde 
like my bigger, more blooming children, but with something wise and already 
set about him. Eyes dark and sad as Gerard’s. His clothes, too, were enigmatic, 
of no time or place ; long grey trousers, a jacket, and a Fauntleroy flowing 
bowtie. 

I stared. He, more polite, did not. After a moment, Denise saw fit to 
introduce him. 

“This is Binky. We foimd him in the Park this afternoon.” 

“Very well.” One is always polite to found playmates. “But it is nearly 
supper-time. Remind him when it is time to go home.” 

Debbie and Delia explained immediately that Binky was lost, could not 
go home, and that (therefore) this home was his. Their reasons enlarged 
chiefly on their reasons for so believing; Robert remained quiet. Binky and 
Melissa played with the blocks. 

(Play! Out of my eye’s corner I saw suddenly. With two colors of blocks, 
and not many of those, he created landscapes; de Chirico hollow worlds, 
Piranesi tormented labyrinths. Three blocks and an arch for a haunted 
building, and a no-color block stranded outside it, alone with its shadow.) 
Melissa sat by him, criticising without words. He nodded, obeyed. But when 
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he saw I was about to address him directly, he swept all his private worlds 
away, and sat quietly to listen. 

“But surely your parents must be worried.” No response, except the gray 
flicker in his eyes. I tried French, without success. Then my phrase-book 
Italian. Then a few words of German. This exhausted my vocabularies, 
except the one I was afraid to use. 

Melissa explained, in piping French, that his parents were out and would 
not begin to worry until later, and perhaps Binky should have supper with 
the others. 

So I (as one does when at a loss with children) sent them all into the bath- 
room to wash up again. And a moment later, hearing exclamations of delight 
and wonder, opened the door. I had a distinct impression that the bathroom 
had sprouted fountains ; not as children create fountains by thumb-pressing 
a faucet, but simply that there were fountains, as Tivoli has fountains, as 
some ancient mental connection with the idea of water creates fountains, 
with fauns and nymphs, green-grass and trees, around and about. More of 
Binky’s landscapes, no doubt. Shaken, I closed the door. . 

And presently he came out amidst them, as immaculate and smiling as he 
had gone in, and we all sat down at the candle-lit dinner table, in the dusk, 
over our cut fruit ; Binky in the place-of-honor on my right, and Robert, for 
once, in Paul’s empty seat at the head of the table. 

(Names, places; what power they have over us. Did I marry a blonde 
American for his near-French name? And whose rightful place was Gerard’s 
dark ten-year-old, with his almost American name, filling?) I closed my eyes 
over grace, trying to see not the children, but the archtypal images behind 
them ; the loves and needs and misdirections that had produced that moment. 

And opened them to Binky, politely passing me the bread. 

How self-possessed, curiously pale, calm, and silent, Binky sat through 
that meal. Unchildlike. And as ghostly-white as the over-ripe peonies in the 
table’s center. While Robert, who had inherited all Miranda’s taut dislike and 
impatience for people, secrets she did not understand, glowered at us from 
the other end. 

(Chic, with a Frenchwoman’s worldliness and possession, she had once 
tried to make me her confidante ‘as Gerard’s almost sister’ ; feeling me out, 
putting me in place, with the refined cruelty and curiosity of a child ; and for 
that moment, I hated her. One does not share secrets learned from the same, 
but forbidden, source.) 

Binky’s stillness shone eery by contrast. He seemed not so much to eat 
his food, as to absorb it; as though he’d done away with the mechanics of 
knife-fork-teeth-palate. Or as though food, like other people’s thoughts, 
merely flowed into him, and he grew and ate invisibly. 

So that when, at the meal’s end, I resumed finally the subject of his parents, 

I was not wholly surprised when he replied, in perfect English, 

“My parents will &id me, when they are ready for me. They always do.” 

“So you do speak English.” 

He gave me that odd, still-center look of his, and nodded. I have seen no 
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children, and few adults, capable of radiating that sense of being the middle- 
connection of an infinite number of power lines ; as if the restless waiting in 
which most of us spend our lives had been, in him, translated into an acute 
knowledge of being the emptied focus of other people’s waiting. Through 
which, all other powers must pass on their way to being. 

Later, in the playroom, I overheard him speaking flawless French to the 
other children. Children learn other languages, slip between them, forget 
them, more quickly than adults. But when Selma came in to shoo them out, 
saying, 

“Now, you-all, go out in the yard awhile, whiles I tidy up,” and Binky 
answered, in the same Southern lilt, I remembered that he’d caught, too, 
not only my language but my tone; and not only the children’s French, but 
their pidgen-quick, shrill accents. Too quickly for ordinary mimicry. As if 
it were the tone of mind itself he’d caught, and merely spilled over into the 
appropriate language. 

Well, mimicry, and the tone-reading of human beings, is the child’s genius ; 
the adult’s failing is in reading larger meanings into such things. Past the 
middle of our lives, we look for signs and portents in others’ most ordinary 
insights ; as if habit, the encroaching dark, the walls we build between our- 
selves and the essential mystery and complexity of being could be broken 
back into again if only we had a child’s clarity, or some other key . . . lost; 
what is it we lose? Binky knew. 

As some beings can slip under all languages. 

But as I stood in the empty, dusk and flower-filled apartment, trying to 
explain him to myself, listening to Selma tidying in the playroom, and watch- 
ing the children evolving some new game in the courtyard two stories below, 
I felt I had less and less of the key. 

Myself alive. Two arms, two legs, and a head to move them. And a mystery 
in between. The body that had begotten two children, a machine unknown; 
as secret in its uses as all mind’s undercurrents. One’s limbs, like cranes, 
reach out and move a fragment of world ; and one’s image of oneself, and a 
slim bundle of mechanical mental talents, moves them. It is not as simple as 
it is for children, who move all of a piece. Or as it is for a Binky, who know 
all others’ reasons for moving. 

But past acts leave a small shadow, an ineradicable stain that works into 
the fabric of our being. 

If (as the wind blew the long curtains in the window) Gerard’s mistresses, 
his and Miranda’s accidents, were because of me? I knew, and did not wish 
to know. She had him ; I did not ; and past a certain point, there is no use in 
untangling, or in being saint, or overseer, of others’ lives. That was done. 

We had been good hosts to parties and children, Paul and I. Better than 
Gerard and Miranda. Nor can one despise a bedmate, someone known in its 
fairest and frailest moments ; all people have complex rights, devolving from 
the very fact of their existence. 

But what (as the dusk settled over the lovely city, into the corners of the 
apartment), what, in middle ages, as one’s powers of taboos wrinkle over 
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into the long wait for death, is taboo any longer? Our understanding alters, 
as we grow older. The walls close; and &e dragons come back. And we no 
longer have teeth, reason, to defend ourselves. In the approaching dark, all 
cats are gray. AU weakness, carried long enough, a possible strength. 

What barriers between us had Gerard and I not crossed already, in our 
minds. 

So I stood, still, inward, when Gerard came into the darkened apartment 
and stood beside me at the window. 

“Miranda is better today. She threatens to be out soon, and wonders 
what you are doing with the children.” He stood apart, with no greeting. 
The tone and scent of his tiredness filled the room. Below us, in the court- 
yard, the children trotted on mysterious errands. “I see they have found a 
new playmate.” * 

“Or Binky has found' them.” I stood, silent, near the window. 

No, it had not been a childish quarrel. He had been just 21 ; back in Paris, 
having inherited his dead mother’s house. And I, 20. My mother, knowing, 
had brought me there to see him, and other relatives. But the strangeness of 
place, of a year’s separation, of a whole childhood’s relation ... oh ; seeing 
him there, stripped of the safeness of childhood, I had seen the whole shock 
of him; ourselves new, adult; the taboo of cousin-marriage and incest, 
heightened in us, so long together. To touch self in another? Hold life, 
knowledge, that close? So, young, frightened, I had quarreled with him, and 
gone home. A year later, he married. And I, lost, married too. 

“A strange friend,” Gerard said, noticing how the curtains shook under 
my hand, remembering. 

“Binky? Yes. I have noticed him all these . . . aU afternoon. He is a stray, 
He ate with us, and was most polite and . . . Oh, Gerard. Why is it some 
people remind us so profoundly of something familiar, and forgotten? That’s 
Binky’s talent. And I must find his parents, get him home before nightfall.” 

“He is lost?” 

“I don’t know. He doesn’t, or won’t, remember where he came from. So 
how in hell (Paul’s phrase ; as though I were invoking some god of law and 
order) can I get him home? The police, perhaps.” 

Had my face whitened? He dropped his eyes to his toes. “What is it you 
fear in him?” 

“His strangeness. He is like ... a child from another planet. Do you believe 
in such things?” 

“No.” He sighed, and after a moment added in a low voice, to himself, 
“There is enough magic and strangeness in people, without involving outside 
powers. Love, birth, death . . . these human magics may seem mere tricks, if 
explained, yet stiU leave residues of question. Why should we be so eternally 
desirous of being fooled by lesser magics? We know what we know by private 
dictionaries ; but just these primal emotions are what people want translated 
away ...” 

“Gerard ...” 

“No.” He put up to me, first that thin-boned dark hand, with its brush of 
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black hair just below each knuckle; then the dark, too-fine face, all skull and 
fur; and the big, gentle eyes. Gerard. He is a human stripped to essence. 
Skin, fur, eye; and mind. To meet him, eye to eye, is to feel the full shock 
of bareness. As, to see Binky is to sense complexity. “No,” said Gerard, 
stopping short of touching me. “Look, Melissa.” 

(Have I said, the name of his youngest was his childhood private name 
for me? We had avoided knowing it, till then, he and I), and I looked. 

The court was bare, except for a stone lion, and some plantings of flowers, 
and three linden trees, which were then blossoming. 

And, as the children ran now, in some game, Binky hesitated; and then, 
plucking a stone from one of the flower-bed edgings, carried it with him as 
he ran, as a diver carried a weight, lest he float to the water’s surface. Li the 
twilight, his cropped blonde head, his seriousness, shone like a strange star. 

And now the children lined up, 12345, palings on an eternally dividing 
fence. 

“No, look,” Gerard’s hand clamped on my arm. “Not from another planet. 
From a dream. Whose dream, Melissa?” 

Now the children were jumping the stone lion, challenging Binky. Even at 
that distance, I saw the excited fright in them. Like that of children left out 
too late, at a party, in a strange city. No ... the furious gleeful fright of 
children challenging one another, and one special one, to some shameful, 
miraculous display of weakness, by which the others will finally regain a lost 
mastery. Or find something new. 

And Binky, serious, stood a moment. And put down his stone. He looked 
round at them. And then, quite gravely, and intent, lifted his arms and flew 
over the stone lion. And then turned and, less self-consciously, lifted himself 
like a diver in the quiet dark air, and flew back again. 

Standing again, on the far side, he waited for them to judge him. And, 
after a moment’s conference together, they applauded him cautiously. And 
looked at him again. For more. 

This time, after some thought, he raised the lion a foot or two; and, 
thinking better of it, put it back, and quickly raised Melissa. Overjoyed, she 
spread her arms like a Christmas card cherub ; sailed for a moment among 
linden blossoms falling like snow ; and came back to earth breathless, rosy. 

Now the others begged a turn; aU save Robert, who stood apart, dark, 
sullen. Debbie went up ; then my two, less high, less gracefully. Then, with a 
quick disclaiming gesture, Binky brought them to earth and left himself at 
their command. 

I could see the next game begin, in their whispered conference; it would 
be a summoning. And yes, now, while Gerard’s thin hand tightened like a 
vise on my black sleeve, my flesh, my bone, the creatures came out of the 
shadowy wood of three trees below. Rabbit, squirrel, fox; and, as their 
imaginations grew bolder, a peacock, in full display. A deer, dappled, fuU- 
crowned. A vast elephant. A striped tiger. All pacing, shadowy, visible, 
across the flat-hewn flagstones, to disappear in shadow as they touched the 
spiky black fence that separated courtyard from narrow street beyond. 
v.s.F. — 2 
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And now . . . 

“No,” Gerard said. “No, no, now you must stop them, Melissa. Now 
it must not . . .” He flung back the window; the shattered glass struck the 
flagstones in an explosion, like hail ; and the dim terrible shape that had been 
gathering behind the flowering trees, hesitated, and reabsorbed itself quietly. 

And Binky, with a last quiet glance up at us, walked very slowly across the 
stone courtyard and also passed, like his creations, through the palings of 
the fence, and melted into all the roads beyond. 

Gerard shut the curtains with a furious shudder. 

“But why . . .?” 

“Selma,” he shouted. “Selma, bring the children in.” The roar of his voice, 
for once, filled the apartment. 

“But why . . .?” 

“Because.” He turned, still wrenched with fury. “What do children, and 
dreams, reach out for past wish? And this was not a child’s dream. Night- 
mare. Horror, Melissa ; chaos, death lust, the archetypal figures we all carry 
deep even under the sweet half-layer desires of flight, escape. Do you want 
them all eaten up, Melissa? The children that stand between me and you?” 

“No, no. What are you talking of?” 

“Don’t you know who Binky is, was?” 

“No, no . . .” He had been shaking me, as a terrier shakes a rat, or a night- 
mare the dreamer. Now I fell, spent, against my half of the curtains. “No, 
Gerard.” Seeing still, in my mind’s eye, that small, central figure, resigned, 
all-knowing, and regretful, walk off-stage into the dusk. “No, Gerard. Who 
was Binky, then?” 

He left me abruptly ; turned into the darkness of the room, where I could 
not see him. And over the shrill sounds of the children, scrambling up the 
stair, and Selma’s low voice, scolding them; his voice, cracked with com- 
passion and a terrible sorrow, said, from shadow, “Your child and mine, 
Melissa. Didn’t you know him?” 
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a very human tale of the inhuman . . . 

POLTERGEIST 


'T^HE road cxirved suddenly, but from where she sat on the gate Jess could 
see the dogcart approaching nearly a mile away. Strangers, she was sure, 
who would be visiting or perhaps staying at one of the farms farther up the 
valley. By screwing up her eyes she could just make out the driver, a woman 
and two smaller figures. Now the horse slackened to a walk up the steep, 
rough road. In a few minutes they would be passing her. 

She hastily adjusted the crown of daisies, fluffed out as best she could her 
skimpy pink cotton frock, and began to sing. She bent her head so that the 
morning sun beat upon her copper curls. One hand rested negligently upon 
the gray wood, the other lay between her knees. Her feet, bare except for 
sandals, were crossed at the ankles and hung by their heels from the crossbar, 
half demure, half dancing. Her gaze was turned away from the valley and 
sought the northern horizon in what she hoped was an interesting abstraction. 

Hiey will come past slowly, she thought. The lady would see her first. 
‘Who is that pretty little thing?’ she would say. ‘Why, she is singing! How 
charming.’ And then perhaps she will recognize the air. ‘Just fancy hearing 
Sur le pont d’ Avignon in a place like this!’ By this time she would have had 
time to turn her head — one couldn’t go on being rapt and not notice the noise 
of hooves and wheels. She would break off and smile shyly. The lady would 
smile back. 

‘What is your name?’ 

‘Fiona MacIntyre.’ 

‘How pretty!’ 

But the cart must have stopped. So the lady must have said to Cameron 
(she could see it was Cameron living, now) : ‘Who is that pretty little thing?’ 
and he would, of course, answer : ‘Jessie MacIntyre,’ which wouldn’t be as 
good — but it might, after all, because the lady would say, ‘How does she 
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know French?’ and Cameron would say, T don’t know,’ or perhaps not 
answer at all, and then the lady would catch his arm and say : ‘Do please 
stop. I must speak to her.’ And Cameron would stop the horse and look 
straight ahead with a resigned expression and the lady would say, ‘Come 
here, little girl’ (she wouldn’t remember the Jessie), and she would say, ‘Who 
are you and where do you come from?’ And they would talk until the lady 
would suddenly say, ‘Goodness, we can’t stand here all day! Come to tea 
tomorrow.’ Or even, ‘Jump up. Wouldn’t you like to be my little girl?’ And 
she’d go just as she was, and it would all come right, and there’d be lots of 
sweets and lovely dresses, and she’d sing better than all the other girls at 
parties and everyone would say how lovely she was. 

But the other children. She could see the other children looking at her over 
the edge of the dogcart. They would have to be — she urged that they would 
be — several years younger than she was. How she would love them! How 
they would respond! She could hear them whispering, with tight, thin little 
arms around her neck, ‘We do love you, Fiona.’ And what fun it would be 
when they said, ‘This is our eldest sister Fiona — only she’s not really," and 
people would look at her with surprise and interest. ‘She must be a remarkable 
little girl to have been adopted by that nice woman.’ 

The cart passed stoUdly by. 

She stopped singin g and turned to look. The woman was dressed in grayish 
brown with a black hat. She had a flat, uninterested face. Two little boys with 
freckles and tartan mufiders stared at her. Cameron nodded without smiling. 
She watched them grow indistinguishable in the distance. 

Then she got down from the gate and began to walk toward the valley. 
There was a man, quite old, on a bicycle. He saw her dancing alone by the 
roadside— no, in a field. ‘What grace the child has!’ he thought. And he was 
a doctor from England, not like old Dr. Pusey, but with a clean silvery 
beard, and he said : ‘My dear Mr. MacIntyre, the child ought to have dancmg 
lessons.’ And she bowed and smiled and a Uttle page brought her the hugest 
bunch of tuhps and all the other girls clapped and weren’t jealous at all. 

At the bottom of the valley was the farm, her home. It lay in a pocket of 
the hills. Ash trees surrounded it and concealed the buildings at the back, 
so that it appeared smaller than it was. Its whitewashed face with its slate 
roof shone coldly through the gray-green leaves. 

Her mother was brushing the best-room carpet. 

Jess looked at the fluffy gray heaps of tea-leaves and hastily put away the 
thought that they had a smell, a terrible smell. AU day she toiled with broom 
and dust-pan, hating the smell, and everyone said how good she was, looking 
after her father and the children, just like a little mother — and so thorough t 
But her mother was alive and shining a little and asking her to go and see if 
there were any eggs, and to hurry before the rest of them got back from 
school. 

She went into the stack-yard a little delicately because she remembered 
that she hadn’t been to school for nearly half a term. Dr. Pusey said that she 
wasn’t strong. How glad she had been at the envy of the others, and yet how 
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sorry that she would miss the precious hours of French with darling Miss 
Young. School Inspectors might have stopped her and demanded why she 
wasn’t in class. She would have been able to tell them the reason, or offer 
to lead them to her father or mother if they didn’t believe her, and they would 
have been ashamed. ‘Poor little thing,’ they would have said, patting her 
head. 

But of course she was better now. Convalescent. Only the dreams persisted, 
and those not every night. Jess’s face tightened and for a moment she looked 
older than her eleven years. She ran round the cliffs of golden straw and began 
to search in the little gullies at the bottom where she knew the hens were 
fond of laying. After a few minutes she returned to the house with fourteen 
eggs carried carefully in her skirt. In the dairy she placed them precisely in 
a row on the stone shelf, touching each other, and then bowled the last from 
a few inches away so that the one at the other end tottered to the edge and 
smashed on the floor. 

After tea her mother found out and there was a row. 

Jess was sent to bed early for punishment. Her mother did not know that 
solitary confinement was no punishment. Jess lay flat on her back staring up 
at the cracks in the cpiling and the rocking shadows from the branches out- 
side the window. 

There was a face on the ceihng that looked away. It would be awful if it 
suddenly turned and grimaced at her. She would be brave. She would say : 
‘Who are you?’ in a steady, level voice. But supposing the face said : ‘I’m the 
Devil.’ She would pray out loud and the face would have to go. An angel 
would appear, maybe, with a fiery sword — or, of course, they would hear 
her praying downstairs and come running up to see what was the matter. 
Was she ill? And she was ill — dying — and everyone was so sorry. And Miss 
Young cried when they gave her the little shell box with the green beads and 
the Indian silver bangles inside. ‘Poor little Jess,’ she said. Miss Young made 
even Jess sound sweet. But she wasn’t really dying, of course. Not for years 
and years and years — until she was so old and beautiful, with a thin, delicate 
face and lovely white hair, and everyone said, ‘Don’t you know — that’s the 
famous Miss MacIntyre!’ Her singing made huge crowds clap their hands and 
shout. She stood, far above them, bowing just a little and smoothing back 
her skirts modestly until they stopped. ‘Ladies and gentlemen, my next song 
will be Sur le pont d' Avignon, in French.’ She had oifly to raise her finger and 
they were silent. She was strong. She was powerful. She cotild do anything. 
People said to her, ‘Of course, you — can do anything.’ 

If she screwed up her eyes very hard and thought and thought, simply 
anything would happen. She could fly. She could make the ceiling fail down. 
If she stared for a long time at the cracks, it would happen. 

She gazed upwards. The face blurred and changed. The clotted leaf- 
shadows fanned jerkily to and fro. It was like water running over the ceiling, 
or water circling roxmd her — round and round, droning faintly in her ears. 
She was floating in it. Her body had no weight. Only her head rested on the 
surface with the rest of her rippling gently like seaweed in the current. There 
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was a pain between her eyes — not a pain, really, but an excitement. And 
somewhere inside her head was a flame, coiling and twisting. She looked inside 
her head at the flame. It flickered slowly, and at the bottom, in the transparent 
part, was a face, a familiar face, the face of her dream, the face of the crack. 
She was not afraid of it now. She could do anything. Deliberately, inside her 
head, she leaned forward and blew out the flame. 

There was a noise like a mouse and a triangular piece of plaster, about 
six inches long, fell from the ceiling onto her bed. 

Jess screamed, but it was a thin, almost silent scream. It had happened! 
She had thought about the ceiling falling down and it had fallen down. She 
was panting and exhausted and afraid of feeling triumphant. What would 
her mother say? Of course she couldn’t tell her mother what had happened. 
But there was the plaster on the eiderdown. That was real. She would have 
to say, ‘The ceiling fell down,’ and nothing more. The rest must be a secret 
between her and — who else? The face was spoiled now. It didn’t look like a 
face any more. And that was funny because, of course, the Devil couldn’t 
look down at her any more if he hadn’t got a face to look with. 

Jess went to sleep. 

The dreams came again, but they were not so frightening. Instead of coiling 
horrors dragging her down, a swaying presence leaned round her, strengthen- 
ing her in the void. There was a feeling of support, of alliance. Formless, 
featureless as was her visitor, she would recognize and welcome him on his 
return. 

A few days later she was again in disgrace. Miss Young, darling Miss 
Young, had come to see her — to see her fhvorite, her loving beloved. And 
in the parlor with her mother she had sat, talking away and almost not 
noticing the poor little invalid until the poor little invalid stood on one foot 
and pressed afiectionately against her. Miss Young had said: ‘Go and play 
somewhere else, dear, while I talk to your mother.’ And Jess had hung 
around and around until her mother had said sharply : ‘For goodness’ sake, 
child, do as you’re told!’ Miss Young gave her a reproachful look and Jess 
had gone out, dragging her feet and banging the door. 

She went into the latchen slowly, without any definite plan, but the cat 
was taking no chances and slid out with an insulting glance. On the range- 
side was the huge iron saucepan with the supper porridge simmering, blowing 
little craters whose steam puffed at the feathery dried tidemark where some 
had been poured out. Right in the middle of it, trembling in the chimney 
draught, was a flake of soot, a tiny black signal to Jess. 

It seemed amusing at the time to scrape the chimney with a poker so that 
more flakes drifted down, light as negative snow, to join the first. After that 
it became a game, so to regulate the downfall that it covered, evenly and 
completely, the entire surface. Thicker and thicker, blacker and blacker. It 
was no longer a game, it was a rite. This action of hers would compensate 
for the affront to the importance of Jess, and at the same time would teach 
the grown-ups that she was important. Jess’s face was rigid and set, like that 
of a priestess. Suddenly she stopped and gasped and ran to get a spoon to 
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stir the mess madly, guiltily. The porridge darkened and made no attempt 
to hide her secret. She stopped stirring and stood for a moment, then quickly 
washed the spoon and put it away. Next she leaned over the fire, reached up 
and gathered a double handful of soot, sprinkled it on the porridge and 
washed her hands. Her heart was beating fast. Her cheeks were hot, and she 
panted. She was wildly excited and, in spite of fear, triumphant. 

They thought it was an accident until her mother saw the poker-scrawls 
in the chimney and Jess’s soot-smelling, soot-ingrained hands. This time she 
was beaten. 

And when the blue china plate was found in pieces on the parlour hearth 
next morning she was beaten again. The punishment was held over until her 
father came back from market in the evening. 

Hiccoughing with sobs she went upstairs to bed, conscious of the appre- 
hensive awe with which her brothers and sisters gaped at her. She tried to 
stop crying in front of them, but it was no use, and when she was at last 
alone she gave way to her anger and grief, smothering her howls in the quilt. 

At the back of her mind a train of ideas was, however, passing, detached 
from all this emotion. It had not been all her fault: well, then, she would 
show them! She had not touched the plate. She had not touched the plate — 
but she was a person who could make the ceiling fall, if she liked — and she 
would show them. With that cold stream of determination trickling through 
her mind she went to sleep. 

Her mother and father had been in bed and asleep for perhaps an hour 
when they were awakened by the first stone. It went hurtling along the 
uncarpeted passage outside their room and rattled down the back stairs. 
They both woke with a start. There was dead silence for a few minutes and 
then a second stone bounced past their door. Mr. MacIntyre grunted 
ominously as he lit a candle and got out of bed. The passage was empty 
except for a chest of drawers midway between the bedroom door and the 
head of the stairs. On the other side was a door leading to the room which 
belonged to the three eldest children. At the end was a window and a narrow 
stairway to the attics where Jess, her young sister and the maid slept. 

Mr. MacIntyre opened the door with caution. The candle shone upon a 
silent, empty passage. The other bedroom door was closed. He tiptoed to the 
end and halfway up the attic stairs. He could hear the maid’s snores and 
sensed a rhythm that persuaded him the two girls were asleep. On the way 
back to his room he opened the other door. There was no doubt of it : his 
whole family was sleeping. 

As he turned into his own room he heard a stone drop down two or three 
of the stairs to the ground floor. He found it — or what he assumed must be 
it — on the sixth step, a rough gray pebble, rather smaller than a walnut. He 
went down and through all the lower rooms, but the shutters were drawn 
and the door locked as usual. There was obviously no unauthorized person 
in the house — the dogs would surely have barked — and he and his wife were 
the only ones awake in it. He went back to bed, puzzled but not alarmed. 
It must have been a rat. 
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There was no other disturbance that night. 

In the morning Jess was late for breakfast. Her eyes were red and gummy 
and she looked tired and cross. She fiddled with her breakfast until her. 
mother, who would have been glad to ignore the events of the previous day, 
pointed out that if she continued to be naughty more violent measures might 
have to be taken. At which Jess began to cry so quietly that it was assumed 
she must be ill. Everyone remembered with a jerk that Jess was still con- 
valescent. Her mother broke aU rules by taking her on her knee, even before 
the table was cleared, and petting her back to normal. 

The next few days showed signs of approaching climax. Jess slept heavily, 
without dreams, but with the feeling of having travelled far. And not alone. 
Her travelling companion was faceless and featureless, but familiar. 

And at night, while she slept, there were noises. Two more plates were 
broken in the kitchen, no one knew how. Mr. MacIntyre had been up several 
times in unsuccessful search for the cause of the disturbances, and he was 
now more than puzzled — even a little frightened, although he explained 
everything to his wife as the work of rats. One night, pretending that he had 
the monthly accoimts to do, he waited up with a shot-gun. 

The fire was a red glow, ash-covered, before he left the warm lamplight of 
the kitchen and tiptoed up to the bedroom passage. He placed a small lamp 
on the floor and squatted beside it. The whole passage was faintly illuminated 
except at the end where the staircase to the attics ended in shadow. He heard 
the wag-at-the-wa’ ticking quietly below. A board creaked, and after a long 
time an owl cried outside. He leaned his head against the wall and heard 
the dry caked paper rustle and a tiny patter of dried plaster fall behind. 
There was no other sound except the accepted, unheard snores of the maid 
and the dim, sleep-breathing in the rooms about him. He was tired and a 
little cold. Everything was normal. He would wait five minutes longer and 
then go to bed. 

He blinked, and during the blink was aware of a disturbance in the shadowy 
air at the foot of the attic staircase. A bedroom slipper — Jess’s slipper — slid 
round the comer into the passage. It moved like a little boat several feet 
toward him and then stopped. He rose to his feet and, as he moved, some- 
thing light and metallic bounced down the lower stairs, followed by a crash 
that caused the floor boards to vibrate. The shoe lay where it was, looking 
iimocent. He kicked it aside with the revulsion one might feel about toad- 
stools, and hurried down the lower stairs. Five steps down he found a brass 
cogged wheel from a clock, an alarm clock, perhaps, but he did not wait to 
pick it up. Downstairs the kitchen meditated peacefully. Nothing was 
disturbed. The front room smelt chill and stuffy as it always did, when he 
unlocked the door. Even the grasses on the mantelpiece retained their usual 
bloom of dust. 

In a passion of frightened anger he roared up the stairs again. The pale 
faces of his family stared at him as he ascended. Almost unconsciously he 
counted them: John, Robert, Ronnie, his wife: they were all there. Upstairs 
the naaid was sitting up in bed with young Alice standing by her. Only Jess 
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was still asleep, still so soundly asleep that he had to shake her half-awake. 
Her eyes, unseeing, met his in a stare whose pin-pupils dilated suddenly in 
fear. She yelped like a small animal, and then began to wail ordinarily, like 
a little girl. For a moment she had seen the companion of her dreams, and 
the dissolving of his features into those of her father had added an extra 
horror. The more she thought about it, the more horrible it seemed, until 
she was gasping with hysterical sobs that had the effect of focusing for the 
time being all attention and alarm upon herself. 

The next half-hour was an anti-climax of cups of warm milk, dressing- 
gowns and nervous giggles : Mr. MacIntyre’s hastily constructed and almost 
apologetic story about rats was accepted by everyone. Even Jess, who gave 
him a sharp tear-stained glance from her mother’s lap, was glad to believe it. 
And having made up her mind to do so, she was eventually able to sleep 
again and to wake late for breakfast, subdued and tremulous. 

All that day she remained at home. Usually responsive to the slightest 
attention, she did not even notice her mother’s watchfulness. Wandering 
about the farm buildings wrapped in a meditation so deep that she looked 
like a miniature adult, she was unaware of the constant, casual presence of 
her mother, whose placid face had the planes of its brows and the tension 
of its eyes tightened by worry into an expression almost predatory. Nothing 
was said, however. The family, back from school, made no remark. Jess’s 
moods were nothing new, and for them her mother presented her usual 
exterior of amiable supervision. 

Only at bedtime was the normal routine of the household interrupted. 
Jess was ordered to bed at an earlier hour than usual. She obeyed without 
any opposition. The family was mildly surprised to see Mrs. MacIntyre 
visiting her daughter’s room as soon as she was in bed. 

Jess eyed her mother as she approached. Neither spoke. For a moment a 
gush of apprehension contracted her heart, then she sat up and clung despair- 
ingly to her mother. She made no sound but sprawled tensely across her 
motJier’s lap, her face buried in a comforting woollen shoulder, her arms 
wrapped tightly round a warm, solidly upholstered bulk that in tmn embraced 
and surrounded her with a soothing physical protectiveness. Gradually she 
relaxed. Gradually she became conscious of the little ridge of cloth-covered 
buttons at the back of her mother’s dress, of the tiny wisp of hair that tickled 
her ear, of the individual pressure of fingers against her own back. She 
twisted round and met her mother’s gaze, benevolent but blank. For a 
moment the thought that comprehension lay behind those eyes caused her 
own to widen. But reassurance returned. She couldn’t possibly know or 
guess. And as she gazed back she was aware of a warmth and understanding 
in her mother’s eyes. Not understanding of the thing that obsessed Jess at the 
moment, but a wide, cherishing, protective and supporting general under- 
standing. For the first time in her short life Jess was actively aware of being 
loved, and in that same moment was herself flooded with loving. She smiled 
and clung to her mother again, her entire body aching with goodwill. Images 
of her brothers and sisters, of that hitherto impersonal shape, her father, of 
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darling Miss Young, rose in her mind. How she would love them all! How 
kind she would be to everyone — how good! An excitement, an urgency to 
begin to love now, this very moment, possessed her. And then, cutting through 
the shafts of golden emotional light like a sword-blade, a gray statement, 
detached as a radio announcement : ‘This is Jess being loved. Jess playing the 
part of— -what was the name? Fiona — Fiona being loving. She is doing it very 
well. Tears of humiliation and weakness ran down her face. She felt cold. 
It was all too difficult. Being Jess was too hard. Why should it be so hard 
to prevent all those other Jesses and Fionas from rushing in, when all one 
intended was to be the Jess one was — the ordinary (yes, ordinary) little girl? 

Her mother had gently disengaged herself, was dabbing at the sodden 
eyes with a cool, clean handkerchief, and was replacing her between the 
sheets. ‘There, now, dearie,” she murmured, ‘get off to sleep now and never 
mind. You’ll be feeling better in the morning, don’t fret.’ Their eyes met 
again and Jess felt reassured. An apathetic decision to leave all her difficulties 
until the daylight was her last conscious thought before she fell asleep. 

Then it began all over again. Hastening movement, coiling darkness, a 
vortex down which she swung, a sense of liquid resistance. She was sw immin g 
in a waste of blackness, and beside her, slightly behind her, swam her com- 
panion. He it was, surely, who supported her, who bore her down the long 
corridors, past the whispering that swelled and died and swelled louder 
again as it caught up with her. She saw it clearly — with the face (now so 
familiar) in its base. It burned brightly, far too brightly ever to be blown 
out by an effort of her own will. The face knew that and smiled at her. An 
intolerable irritation overcame her. It was the smile and the whispering. 
She felt that everyone was laughing at her. But she had power after all. It 
was wrong to use that power — she knew that perfectly well — but she was 
angry. Anger excused, justified the use of power. But not yet. She would give 
them all one more chance. She would make a great effort and move away 
from them. She would forbid them to follow. She drew back from the flame, 
out of herself into the blackness above. She felt sick and giddy, but the face 
was no longer visible. Only the whispering, grown faint and remote, still 
soimded in her ears. It was very cold. There were steps down. Draughts 
swooped at her through an open door and then it was warmer and she was 
standing still. There was a dim light somewhere and she instinctively moved 
toward it. She felt calmer. It was very still — so still that she looked again 
inside her hollow skull to see if the flame was still there. It was brighter than 
ever, and, as she gazed, a blanket of cold descended. Silence and the burning 
flame and the dead weight of coldness. She felt herself sagging under it. No 
one could continue to live in that coldness. She felt afraid. She, Jess, must 
live. She had power. She would command heat. 

She concentrated. The flame lengthened and went out. There was a moment 
of absolute darkness. Voices rushed past her. She opened her eyes and 
recognized, as the walls and ceiling stopped swaying, that she was in the 
kitchen. 

A lamp, tinmed low, burned on the table. In a basket near the range lay 
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the cat. It stared at her with watchful benevolence. Its distended pupils drew 
her attention before she heard the needle-thin mewings. She knew then that 
the cat must have had kittens during the night. Cat and child exchanged a 
long glance. The cat turned its head first. Then it sat up quickly and leaped 
out of the basket, clumsily, as if it were exhausted. Jess moved her head to 
look at the half-dead fire. 

On the rag rug smouldered two glowing cinders. As she watched three 
more fell, slowly, in a curve that cleared the fender. She smelt the burning 
cloth. ^ 

She knew, quite calmly and certainly, that she was responsible. The thing 
was happening because she had wished it. She it was who had the power. 
She had commanded and her companion had obeyed. She knew that it was 
a power they shared. She had gifted him with power. But for her he could not 
have done this. She now knew also that it was he who had been responsible 
for the breakages, for the noises, for the fear and misery of the last few weeks. 
It was as if he had ^own like a horrible plant from the seed of anger and 
self-importance within her own breast. Now he was strong. His power was 
equal, possibly superior, to hers. 

For an appalling instant Jess felt utterly alone with her companion. 
Nothing else existed in a gray, freezing abyss. There was no help. Every 
living thing had turned its back and receded to infinite distance. She was 
entranced, turned to stone by the coldness, the loneliness, the distance whence 
life had vanished. 

The cat had made no further move. It stood with legs half bent, its tail 
out, its spine drooping under the weight of its body. The kittens had become 
a shapeless huddle of gray fur in the middle of the basket. They had stopped 
mewing. Abruptly the cat got back into the basket and sat upright, its eyes 
fixed on Jess. It ignored the kittens squirming blindly round its paws and 
stomach. It ignored the burning rug. 

Jess stood where she was. Her only movement had been to turn her head 
from the basket to the fire. There was a drumming in her brain, a sense of 
compression, as if something would presently crack and she would hear 
clearly again. It came. It was as if she was awake, fully awake, for the first 
time. A tiny smoky flame contorted the edge of a rag, twisting it and trans- 
forming it into sparkling, metallic tinder. She was aware of that and at the 
same time she was aware of the cat’s protracted stare. Here was Ufe— new 
life, as well — which accepted, quite unemotionally, its dependence on her. 
Nothing so personal as trust, yet not so blind as instinct : it was a tacit under- 
standing that she would deal with the situation. The cat had gone back to 
its kittens in the basket. It was waiting — not confidently, since that implied 
an element of faith, but with a total certainty — for her to act. 

An explosion of warmth took place within her. A stream of love, focused 
but not possessive, flowed from her to the separate warmth that belonged 
to a life utterly outside, yet parallel with her own. The cat was a mother, but 
not like hers ; the kittens were its children, but not as she was a child. She 
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could love in the knowledge that nothing could be given in return. She 
could love and be happy that there could be no recompense. 

Jess remembered to lick her fingers before she lifted the cinders and flug 
them back into the grate. But they had dried before she began beating the 
rug with her hands. She did not feel the pain until she stood once more in 
the silence under the lamplight and the observation of the once-more- 
recumbent cat. With the sting from her scorched hands came further compre- 
hension. Though she would never be able to explain, she understood just 
where and in what dark shadow she had been walking. The knowledge 
shrivelled her self-possession. Her one gasping cry brought her parents 
hurrying downstairs. They found her kneeling beside the basket. She was 
not touching the kittens, but she was caressing them with her eyes. The cat 
was approving but preoccupied with washing her fcunily. 

Caught up to her mother’s breast, a drowsiness overcame Jess. She was 
dimly conscious of bustle and confusion, of her father struggling into his 
coat to fetch the doctor, of the fire being replenished, of saucepans and 
shawls ; but she was enjoying the warmth of a clear, placid certainty within 
that what had happened was over and done with, that there would be no 
more unexplained happenings, that the flame was out and the power dispersed. 
She was tired as if she had struggled against something and overcame it ; but 
what it was or whether there had only been one struggle and against only one 
adversary, she did not know. It was not important now. She would be glad 
to get to sleep. And surely the kittens’ eyes would be open before long. 
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. . . And one of the slightly more 
sensational types of story which 
VENTURE hopes to bring you 
from time to time — 

— Concerning a youthful space- 
adventurer, with a hungry 
heart and star-filled eyes, and 
a tramp of a certain order. 

THE 

LADY 

WAS 

A 

TRAMP 


CHE had been lovely once, sleek- 
‘^lined and proud, with shining 
flanks; and men had come to her 
with hungry hearts and star-fiUed 
eyes, and the high pulse of adventure 
in their blood. 

Now she was old. Her hide was 
scarred with use, her luster dulled; 
though there was beauty in her still 
it was hidden deep. A man had to 
know where to look — and he had 
to care. 

The young man left the condi- 
tioned coolness of the Administra- 
tion Building and paused outside the 
door to orient. Then he strode briskly 
forward, ignoring the heat that wilted 
his uniform collar and damply curled 
the edges of the freshly stamped 
papers in his breast pocket. He 
passed the inner tier of docks, 
refusing to look to left or right at 
the twin proud heights of gleaming 
Navy vessels. 

Beyond them, alone in the out- 
most ring, the Lady Jane sat on 
her base in the concrete hole, wait- 
ing. In the white-light glare of the 
shadowless Dome, each smallest 
pit and pockmark of twenty years’ 
usage stood out in cruel relief 
against the weathered darkness of 
her hull. Potbellied, dumpy, un- 
beautiful, she squatted without im- 
patience inside the steel framework 
of supports, while her tanks were 
flushed and her tubes reamed clean. 
When the dock gang was done, and 
the ravages of the last voyage 
repaired insofar as could be, she 
would set forth once more on her 
rounds of the ports in space. Mean- 
time, she rested. 

The young man paused. It was 
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his first good look at the Lady Jane. He half-tumed back; but it was too late 
now. Fury, or training, or despair, or some of all of them, moved him on. 

“That’s him all right,” Anita smiled, and turned a knob on the Lady 
Jane's viewpoint screen ; the figure leaped toward them with focused clarity, 
and the IBMan insignia showed up on the jacket sleeve. 

“Mad dogs and eye-bee-men," Chan quoted softly, and leaned forward to 
study the young man with mock amazement. On the tenth “day” of Lunar 
sunlight it was still possible to keep moderately cool inside an unsealed ship, 
and the central Administration Building was kept at a steady seventy, day 
or night. But out in the atmosphere dome, it was hot. Yet the young man 
walking briskly toward the ship wore formal greens, and his shirt was bound 
at his neck with a knotted tie. Chandra leaned back, picked up a tall cold 
glass and shook his head. 

“Look at him, Chan! He’s a kid ...” 

Chan shrugged. “You knew that before. You got the papers . . .” 

Impatiently, she shook her head. “I know. But look at him . . .” 

“I wasn’t any older — ” Chandra began. 

“Yes you were! I don’t know what your papers said, but — look at him. 
And you weren’t an IBMan. And we were all younger then. And — darling, 
you were a man I” 

He laughed and stood up, rumpling her hair as he passed. “Well, if that’s 
all that’s eating on you, babe— hell, four of us kept you happy half-way 
home.” He ducked through the bunk-room door as she started to rise. 
“Don’t shoot,” he called back. 

“It ain’t so funny, honey.” She stood watching the screen. “What’s bother- 
ing me is, who’s going to keep him happy?” 

Terence Hugh Carnahan, Lieutenant, U.N.N. Reserves, was twenty-four 
years old and newly commissioned. He was stuffed to the giUs with eight full 
years of Academy training, precision, and knowledge. The shiny new stripes 
on his sleeve and the dampening papers inside his breast pocket were the 
prizes he’d worked for and dreamed of as long as it mattered. The fruits were 
sour now, and the dream was curdled. A man might approach the Lady 
incited by lust to a venture of greed ; but the sight of her was enough to wipe 
out the last visions of glory. 

The Lieutenant moved on, more slowly. He stopped as a three-wheeled 
red-and-white-striped baggage truck swung out in a wide crazy curve from 
behind the Navy ship to the left and careened to a stop at the Lady's side. 

A tall thin man in rumpled full-dress whites leaped out of the bucket, 
swinging a canvas suitcase in his hand. He climbed aboard the ship’s waiting 
elevator and it started up. 

Terry v'alked on and waited beside the truck for the cage to come down. 
When it did, he produced his ID card, got inside, and rode up in silence. 

In the open lock, the man in the dirty whites was waiting for him. He held 
out his hand, and for the first time Terry saw the pilot’s jets on his lapels ; 
and the boards on his shoulders spelled Commander. 
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“You the new IBMan?” the pilot asked. “Where’s your gear?” 

“I sent it on this morning.” They shook, and the pilot’s slim fingers were 
unexpectedly cool and dry. 

“Welcome to our happy home,” he said. “Glad to have you aboard. And 
all that sort of thing. Manuel Ramon Decardez, at your service. They call 
me Deke.” 

“I’m Terry Carnahan.” 

“Come on in. I guess they’re all waiting.” Deke led the way through the 
open inner valve. 

In the suit room, the pilot turned back. “Just take it easy, kid,” he said. 
“It ain’t like the Navy in here.” 

It wasn’t. 

The Lieutenant had been on merchant ships before. It was part of his 
training to know the layout and standard equipment of every jump-ship 
ever made. He had been on inspection tours; and a Lady class ship was still 
in Academy use for cadet instruction trips. But that one was Navy-maintained 
and Navy-staffed. 

This Lady had left the service thirteen years back. The crew quarters had 
been torn out to make an extra hold, and the rule book had gone by the 
wayside along with the hammocks. 

“Up here,” Deke said, and Terry followed him up the ladder to OfiBcers’ 
Country. Then he stood in the wardroom doorway and stared at the crazy 
carnival scene. 

To start with, the overheads were off. The only light was diffused U-V out 
of the algy tanks that cut two-foot swaths along opposite bulkheads. In the 
yellow-green dimness, the scattered lounging chairs and coffee cups and a 
tray with a bottle and glasses on the table, gave a ridiculous cocktail-bar 
effect to the whole place. And the first thing he saw was a hippy blonde, in 
tight black slacks and a loosely tied white shirt, who detached herself from 
the arm of a chair — and from the encircling arm of what looked like a naked 
brown-skinned man inside the chair. She ran across the room to fling herself 
on Deke, who picked her up bodily, kissed her with gusto. 

“Where did you sneak in from?” she demanded. “We were waiting for — ” 

“Whoa, babe,” Deke started. “If you mean — ” He started to turn, began 
to move forward, to let Terry in, but from a shadowy corner a wiry little 
man in coveralls, with grease-stains on his hands and his hair and his face, 
broke in. 

“What the hell! These two give me a pile of pitch about haulin’ myself up 
here to give the new kid a big hello, and all I find is this old s.o.b. instead!” 
These two appeared to be the blonde and the naked man. Deke was the s.o.b. 

“You bitchin’ again, Mike?” The voice was a buU-roar; it came from the 
only member of the Lad/s crew Terry had met before. The Captain came 
down the ladder from Control, sneakers and rolled-cuff workpants first, and 
then the tremendous bulk of chest and arms, bristled with wiry cur ling red- 
gold hair. The room had looked crowded before. With Karl Hillstrom’s 
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two-hundred-twenty pounds added, it was jammed. “Relax,” he said. “Have 
a drink and relax. Nita said she saw the kid cornin’ ...” 

Deke had given up trying to interrupt. He turned back to Terry and 
shrugged. “I told you — ” he started, and just then the blonde saw him. 

“Oh, my God!” she said, and broke into helpless laughter; so did Deke. 
She took a step forward toward Terry, trying to talk. He ignored it. 

“Captain Hillstrom?” he said formally, as loud as possible. He felt like a 
school-kid in a lousy play, doing a bad job of acting the part of the butler at 
a masquerade. 

The big man turned. “Oh, there you are!” He held out a burly hand. 
“You met Deke already? Anita, this is our new IBMan, Terry Caxnahan. 
Anita Filmord, our Medic. And Mike Gorevitch, our Chief — ” that was 
the grease-stained one — “and Chan — Chandra Lai, our Biotech.” 

Terry fished in his pocket for the orders the Captain had failed to request, 
and noted with relief meantime that the Biotech, Chan, now unfolding 
himself from his chair, wasn’t entirely naked after all. 

It wasn’t till then that he fully realized the hippy blonde was nobody’s 
visiting daughter or friend, but a member of the crew and an officer in the 
Naval Reserve. 

The blonde officer put a drink in his hand, and his last clear thought that 
night was that Deke was quite right : it wasn’t like the Navy. Not at aU. 

When they gave him his commission, at the Examiner’s Board, they had 
also delivered elaborate and resormding exhortations about the Great Trust 
being placed this day in his hands : how the work of an IBMan on a merchant 
ship was both more difficult and more important by far than anything done 
by an officer of equivalent rank on a Navy ship. 

He knew aU that. The ranking IBMan officer, on any ship, was fully 
responsible for the operation and maintenance of all material connected in 
any way with either solar navigation or space-warp jumps. On a tramp, 
there was likely to be just one IBMan to do it all; Navy Transports carried 
a fuU complement of four olEcers and five enlisted men. Fresh Academy 
graduates came on board with j.g. status only, and worked in charge of an 
enlisted maintenance crew on the “jump-along” — that abstract mechanical 
brain whose function it was to set up the obscure mathematic-symbolic 
relationships which made it possible for matter to be transmitted through the 
“holes” in space-time, enabling a ship to travel an infinite distance in an 
infinitesimal time. 

On a Navy transport, a full Lieutenant IBMan would be in charge of 
SolNav only, with two petty officers under him, both qualified to handle 
maintenance, and one at least with a Navy rating, capable of relieving him 
on duty at the control board during the five or twelve or twenty hours it 
might take to navigate a jump-ship in or out of the obstacle course of clutter 
and junk and planets and orbits of any given System. 

Even the senior officer, on a Navy Transport, would never have to jump 
“blind,” except in the rare and nearly unheard-of instance of an analog 
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failure ; only tramps and Navy Scouts ever jumped willingly on anything but 
a ’log-computed course. The stellar analog computers were the Navy’s 
Topmost Secret; when you used one, nothing was required except to make 
sure the jump-along itself was in perfect condition, and then to pull the 
switch. The ’log did the rest. 

Merchant ships carried ’logs for their chartered ports of call — the Lady 
had two — but the charter ports were the smallest part of a merchant trip. 
The number of destinations for which Navy analogs were available was 
hardly a hatful! out of the galaxies. Without a ’log to point the way for him, 
it was up to the IBMan to plot co-ordinates for where a hole ought to be. 
With luck and skill he could bring the ship out into normal space again 
somewhere within SolNav reach of the destination. With the tiniest error in 
computation, a ship might be lost forever in some distant universe with no 
stars to steer her home. 

Terry Carnahan had been hoping desperately for a Navy transport job 
but only because it was the route to the Scouts ; the Navy’s glory-boys, the 
two-bunk blind-jump ships that went out alone to map the edges of man’s 
universe. It was the Scout job he’d worked for those long eight years — and 
dreamed about five years before, while he s\veated for credits to get into 
Academy. 

He didn’t argue with his tramp assignment; nobody argued with the 
Board. He knew that most of the men who drew Navy assignments would 
envy him; the money was in the Reserves. And most of the rest, the ones 
who drew Transport and liked it, were there because they couldn't jump blind, 
and they knew it. 

He knew all that. But when his orders came, and they told him he drew a 
tramp because he was tenth in his class — that’s what they said : tramp work 
was the toughest — he also knew how close he had come to the dream, because 
he also knew that the top five men had been sent to Scout training. 

Eight years of the most he could give it just wasn’t enough. The answer was 
AO .'W good. 

But you didn’t throw out eight years of training for a good job either. 
Terry went for his psychs and medics, and met Captain (U.N.N. Reserve) 
Karl Hillstrom ; he took his two weeks’ leave and reported for duty. 

That first night, he fell asleep with the bimk-room spinning around him, 
and an obvious simple solution to the whole mess spinning with it, just out 
of his reach, no matter how fast he turned. When he stopped whirling, the 
dreams began, the dreams about naked crewmen, one of whom might have 
been him, and a terrible wonderful blonde in a sea of stars, winkin’ and 
blinkin’ and nod in a herring tramp to the smiling moon-faced girl who 
asked him in . . . 

In the morning. Captain Karl Hillstrom showed him around Control. It 
was ship-shape and shiny up here, and the IBMan plunged gratefully into 
routine, checking and testing his board, and running off sample comps. He 
allowed himself only the briefest inspection of the jump-along and the key- 
board and calckers attached. His first job would be solar navigation. Once 
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they were clear of the System, there’d be three weeks on solar drive before 
they jumped — plenty of time to double-check the other equipment. Right 
now, the standard computers and solar ’log were what counted. 

He worked steadily till he became aware of the Captain at his side. 

“How does it look?” 

“Fine so far, sir.” Terry leaned back. 

“Anything messed up there, you can blame it on me. I worked that board 
coming in.” 

Terry remembered now — they had lost their IBMan on Betelgeuse IV, 
last trip, and come back short-handed, and with half the trade load still in 
the holds. Since no one but an IBMan could jump blind, they’d had to come 
back to pick up a new man — Terry. 

“I haven’t found anything wrong, sir,” Terry said. 

“You can drop the ‘sir.’ We go mostly by first names here.” There was an 
edge of irritation in the Captain’s voice. “It’s chow time now. You want to 
knock off?” 

Terry hesitated. This wasn’t the Navy; it was a lousy tramp. If the pilot 
was drunk half the time, and the Chief had a dirty neck, and the Captain 
looked like a pirate or stevedore (the first of which he was, and the second 
had been), the IBMan was certainly free to work or eat when he chose. 

“I’d just as lief stick with it for a while,” Terry said cautiously. 

“Sure. Suit yourself. Galley’s open. Take what you want when you want 
it . . .” 

He disappeared. For a blessed two hours, alone with machines he knew 
and trusted. Terry ran off the standard tests and comps, noting with trained 
precision each tiniest deviation from perfect performance. The computer 
had never been built that could navigate without error. Maybe only in the 
tenth decimal, but that was enough for disaster. You had to know your ’log 
and your board and machines, and make your adjustments as automatically 
as a man makes allowance for the sights on a rifle he’s known and shot for 
years. 

It took Terry four hours to learn this board, and he had started his first 
dry-run when die sandwich appeared on his armrest. A tall plastic glass with 
a straw in the top and a tempting froth came next. 

“Well, thanks,” he said, “but you didn’t have to — ” 

“It’s chocolate,” she told him. “I ordered strawberry when your papers 
came in, but they haven’t sent it yet.” 

“Chocolate is fine,” he said weakly, and let himself look. 

The loose-tied shirt and tight-fitting slacks of the evening had been replaced 
by standard-issue summer-weight fatigues. The blouse was zipped up, and 
she seemed to be wearing a bra underneath. Her shorts displayed no more 
than a reasonable length of shapely leg. She wore no makeup, and her face 
looked scrubbed and clean. You could hardly get mad at a woman for being 
good-looking. The sandwich looked toasted and crisp, and he found he was 
very himgry. 
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“Well, thanks,” he said again, and took a bite, and picked up the pencil 
with his other hand. 

“Karl had to go down to Ad,” she said. He took his eyes off his paper, 
and figured that out. Administration oflSce, she’d mean. 

“They called him to bring down the Beetle ’log papers,” she said. “He 
asked me to let you know— it’ll be back in the morning.” 

He nodded, trying to match her casual air. The Betelgeuse analog was 
coming back from the shop tomorrow. And IBMan Carnahan would be due 
for his first installation — the first on his own command. . . . 

“. . . we could finish your med-check in time for dinner,” she was talking 
still. “You want to knock off up here pretty soon?” 

He nodded again, and glanced over his board. The run he’d started would 
take most of an hour. Then some time for adjustments. . . . “Sixteen hours 
all right?” he asked. 

“Fine. Dinner’s at nineteen.” 

He sat there and stared at his sandwich and thought it all over, including 
the staggering fact of the Commander’s silver leaves on the woman’s faded 
green shirt coUar. 

The milkshake turned out to be good ; the sandwich delicious. The run on 
the board got fouled up, and after a half an hour of grief, he had to admit 
his mind wasn’t on it. There was a Manual on the wardroom shelf below, 
that would tell him the things he wanted to know. He switched off the board, 
and went down. 

Page 532, Section six, was explicit. The Medical Officer for a six-man crew 
had to have junior psych, as well as a senior pharmacist’s or nurse’s rating — 
besides being qualified sub for the Biotech. With Commander’s rank, it 
meant she likely had more actual years of training than he did. And : “The 
Medical Officer shall be supplied with dossiers . . . psych ratings and person- 
ality profiles . . . responsible for well-being of personnel . . .” 

It explained some things : the milk shake and strawberry order, for instance ; 
and why she should bother with either one. It did nothing to change the first 
impression of last night; or to make him forget his dreams; or — certainly — 
to make him feel any more at ease with Commander Anita FUmord. There 
were some things a woman shouldn’t know about a man ... or at least some 
women. . . . 

There was little Anita Filmord didn’t know about Terry Carnahan three 
hours later. For the first half-hour she took smears and samples and scrapings 
with deft impersonal proficiency. Each labelled slide or tube went into its 
own slot or niche or clamp ; then she threw a switch, and sat down to confront 
him with a questionnaire. To the familiar humming background of the 
diagnostics, she asked him all the questions he had answered twice a year for 
the past eight years. 

“They put me "through all this when I got my orders,” he said at the end. 
“How come . . .” 

“We do it every time you come on board. I’ll have to run samples on Karl 
this evening too.” The machine had run itself down. She pulled out the tape. 
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tossed it onto her desk for reading later. “7 don’t know what you’ve been 
doing the past two weeks,” she pointed out, and he felt himself flush at the 
certainty of what she meant. “And we’ve got a good long time to be shut up 
on this ship together.” She stood there looking at him. Her smile faded. 
“The prospect isn’t too appealing, is it?” 

“You are!” he might have said. This wasn’t the Navy. The way she was 
dressed last night, the way she acted . . . 

Last night — -was it one of those dreams? He couldn’t be sure, but the 
memory came clearly. . . . He had heard a door close, and the murmur of 
voices, one high and one low. Before he fell asleep again — or in his dream? — 
a tall figure had entered the bunk-room and flopped in the last empty sack. 

Five men and one woman . . . 

“You're goddam right it's not!" he wanted to say, but he shifted his gaze 
four inches, and the leaves on the collar of her shortsleeved shirt were stiU 
a Commander’s. 

He threw out all putative answers, and retreated to subordination. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said blank-faced. “It surely is, ma’am.” Five men and 
one woman . . . and Deke had it all tied up! .. . 

“I’m glad to hear you say so, Lieutenant,” she answered deadpan. “But if 
anything should turn up — any problems or questions or troubles of any kind 
— remember, that’s why I’m here.” Her smile was just a bit mechanical this 
time. Good! 

“Just come if you need me,” she said. “Anj> time . . .” 

Five men and one woman . . . and come, she said, ang time . . . maybe it 
wasn’t just Deke. Maybe . . . 

He went to the spray room and stripped and turned on the shower full 
blast to shut out Chandra Lai’s cheerful talk. When he was finished, Chan 
was still in a cloud of steam, the effects of a day cleaning algy tanks now 
removed. While Terry rubbed himself harshly dry, Chanresumed conversation. 

“How do you like the old bitch?” he asked idly. 

“I’m not an expert,” Carnahan said, and rubbed faster. 

“Who is? I’ve been here six years now, and I stiU get surprises. She may 
not look much, but she’s a hell of a mess of boat for five men to run. . . .” 

Five men and one woman . . . What the hell? Come off that track, boy. Chan 
was talking about the ship — not the Medic. 

“You’re right about that,” Terry said, and escaped to his locker. 

He wore his clean uniform like armor into the wardroom, accepted a 
cocktail, and sipped at it slowly. Deke, the pilot, and Captain Hillstrom 
were both drunk already, loudly replaying the ball game they’d just seen on 
the vid. 

Hillstrom had shed his uniform as soon as he got back in the ship ; he was 
bare-chested and rolled-cuffed again. 

Deke at least dressed for dinner. So did Anita. Tonight, the tight-ass slacks 
were red, and she did wear a bra — also bright red — under her clear plastic 
shirt. 
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Mike wasn’t dressed and he wasn’t drunk. He came up just in time to sit 
down and eat with the rest, his face and coveralls both, if possible, one layer 
greasier than the day before. Chandra did not dress either ; he emerged from 
the spray room, glowing, immaculate, in the virtually non-existent trunks 
he’d worn the night before. Anita poured him a drink. 

Obviously, she wouldn’t care how — or if— Chan was dressed. 

And if she didn’t, who should? 

Not Karl Hillstrom, that was clear; or perhaps he was too drunk to 
notice. . . . 

Sleep didn’t come easy that night. When all the crew’s bunks but Deke’s 
were filled, Terry gave up, and went out to the wardroom. He found Deke 
there, alone, watching a film. He tried to watch, too, but next to the screen, 
a red light on the Medic’s door flashed, don’t disturb! and his eyes kept 
seeing, instead of the picture, the curve of a thigh limned in the fiery red of 
her slacks, or perhaps of the bulb ... 

He got up and prowled the room. 

don’t disturb: “. . . any time . . .” 

The door opened. Karl Hillstrom came out. It closed behind him, and the 
light flicked off. She was alone now. She could be disturbed. 

“Hi . . . late-late show?” Karl poured himself a drink and held up the 
bottle. “How about you?” 

“I had it,” Deke said. 

“Terry?” ^ 

“Thanks. I will . . . later.” He poured his own, a' big one, and took it back 
to his bunk. 

. . . any time . . . Deke didn’t have it tied up, not at all . . . 

At two in the morning, he remembered vaguely some provision in the 
Manual for refusal to serve in ships with a crew of less than ten, on grounds 
of personality stress. That meant a psych Board of course— and it had to go 
through the Medic . . . well, she might have reasons to make it easy for him. 
This wasn’t the Navy, but it was still under Navy charter. Lousy tramp! He 
grinned, and promised himself to look it up, and went to sleep. 

At three, he woke briefly, remembering she had said the Captain would 
have to have a new set of samples run that evening for his med records. 
Well, that could explain the don’t disturb ... At eight, they woke him to 
tell him the Beetle ’log was coming on board. 

Mike Gorevitch drifted up from his engines to lend a hand, and the hand 
was a steady one, Terry found. By noon they were finished with a job that 
would have taken Terry more than a day by himself. His first installation was 
finished. Over a shared plate of cold meat in the galley, the IBMan found 
himself inexplicably pleased at the Chief’s terse invitation to have a look 
below. 

“Nothin’ you didn’t see before better on a Navy boat,” Mike said. “But 
some of the stuff is rigged up my own way. You ever get stuck with a duty 
shift down there, you’ll want to know . . .” 
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T.ilfp: every jump-ship, the Lady was Navy built, equipped, and staffed. 
Even Hillstrom, who had made his stake in the Solar Fleet, had to get his 
Reserve Commission before they’d sell him his ship and lease him a stellar 
analog to hook onto the jump-along. 

By now he had traded in that first cheap Sirius ’log for a prized Aldebaran, 
and had acquired a Betelgeuse besides. It was on Betelgeuse IV that Bailey, 
the IBMan who’d been with the Lady for nine of her thirteen years tramping, 
had lost his nerve. It was something that happened. The best jump-man 
reached the point where he figured he’d had it — the one more blind trip 
wouldn’t work. Bailey quit cold, and declined even passage back. 

This trip, the Lady carried a consignment of precision instruments for the 
new colony on Aldebaran III. But nobody ever got rich on consignment 
freight. It paid for the trip ; that was all. The profit-shares came out of the 
other hold: the seeds and whisky and iron pigs and glassware and quick- 
freeze livestock embryos ; the anything-and-whatsit barter goods that someone 
at some unchartered planet off the Analog routes would pay for in some 
way. That was the lure that kept the crews on merchant ships : you never 
knew when you’d come back with the barter-hold full of uranium, or cast- 
gold native artifacts, or robin-egg diamonds. 

And if you also never knew for sure when you’d come back, or where from, 
or whether . . . well, that was the reason why IBMen went upstairs fast. For 
a man who could handle the job, there was pay and promotion, and almost 
anything else he might want. 

What Carnahan wanted, the Lady didn’t have. 


For Mike Gorevitch, that was not the case. 

The Lady was a tramp. She was scratched and dented and tarnished with 
age. She’d lost her poUsh, and her shape was out of date. She’d been around, 
and it showed. 

But she had beauty in her still, if you knew where to look, and you cared. 

“There’s a dance in the old girl yet,” Mike said approvingly, when he saw 
the IBMan’s hand linger with pleasure on the smooth perfect surface of the 
shaft he’d ground the night before. “You read Archy?” he asked. 

Terry shook his head. “What’s that?” 

“You might not like it,” Mike said doubtfully. He opened a locker and 
pulled out a battered grease-stained book. “Here. You can take it up with 
you if you want.” 


That night, Terry slept. He took the Manual and Mike’s book both to the 
bunk with him right after diimer, and found what he wanted in one, then 
turned to the other. Both of them helped, and so did exhaustion. 

But somewhere in the night he woke long enough to note that it was 
Deke who came in last again, and to identify the pattern of repeated sounds 
from two nights back. It had not been a dream. 

Five men and one woman ... He wondered why Bailey had quit. Nine 
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years, and then ... If you took it that long . . . Well, he had the same way 
out if he wanted it . . . any time ... 

Next day, again, he worked at his board through the mor ning . This time 
It was Chandra who happened to be in the galley when Terry went down for 
his lunch. The pattern began to come clear: informal, haphazard, and un- 
systematic, but they were taking him over the ship, little by httle. 

The two of them sat on a white-painted bench in the Bio lab, and discoursed 
of algae and alien life-forms and also Anita. “Listen,” Chan said abruptly, 
“has the blonde bombshell got you mixed up?” 

“No,” Terry said bitterly. “I wouldn’t say that.” 

It ain t like the Navy, is it kid?” Chan smiled, and it didn’t matter if you 
knew the man had been trained for years to create just this feeling of empathy 
and understanding; he created it all the same. If he couldn’t, they’d be in 
a hell of a spot on an alien planet . . . 

“Don’t get me wrong,” Terry said cautiously. “I like girls. If you think 
everyone sleeps in his own bed on a Navy ship . . .” 

^ I came out of Academy too,” Chan reminded him. 

“All right, then, you know what I mean. But this kind of deal— one dame, 
and the five of us, and— I just can’t see it. If I go to a whore, I don’t want 
her around me all day. And if I have a girl, I damn sure don’t want every guy 
she sees to get into . . . you know what I mean!” 

“Yeah.” He was silent a moment. “I know what you mean, but I don’t 
know if I can explain. . . . Look, it’s a small ship, and the payload counts. 
A girl friend for every guy would be nice, but . . . well, heU, kid, you’ll see 
for yourself once we get going. All I wanted to say to begin with was, if you 
got the idea it was all for one guy, you were wrong. Deke’s always kind of 
hopped up before we go, and he’s the guy we have to count on to get us 
out safe. She just naturally . . . anyhow, don’t let him monopolize anything 
— not if you want it, that is.” 

I don t, Terry said, and they went back to algae and aliens. And at 
least one thing emerged : Mike wasn’t the only man on board who cared. 
Just what it was that mattered so much to him or to Chan, Terry wasn’t 
quite sure : their work, or the Lady herself, or the dead dream she stood for. 
Whatever exactly it was, the feeling was something that Terry could under- 
stand — and that Deke and Hillstrom never could . . . 

Hillstrom didn t have to. He owned the Lady. He wasn’t obliged to under- 
stand her: only to pay the biUs, and let the hired hands do their work for 
him. For her . . .? 

The hired help worked, all right. At least Mike and Chan did, and Terry 
Carnahan. Even Deke put in a full morning up in Control, checking his 
board, and testing a dry-run with Terry. 

Even Deke? What the hell? Deke had been holding down the driver’s seat 
on the: Lady for four years now. He had to be good. And he was; the half- 
hour’s test was enough to show his class. 

In his bunk that night, Terry improved his acquaintance with Archy the 
poet-cockroach, and Mehitabel the cat. Archy’s opinions amused him; but 
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in the determined dignity of the lady-cat’s earthy enthusiasms, he found a 
philosophy sadly appropriate for the life of a Lady ship : and it was difficult 
to continue to feel entirely sad about the fit of the shoe while Mehitabel 
danced her wild free whirling dance, defiant and tourjoursgai . . . wotthehell 
. . . wotthehell . . . 

Mehitabel, Mike, and Chandra all helped. But backing them all up was 
the Manual. 

P. 549, at the bottom : “An IBMan specialist may exercise his privilege of 
declaring the psychological conditions on board a ship of the specified classes 
unfit for blind jump at any time before plotting navigation data to the 
jump-off point in question. In such cases, the ship will return by analog 
to Lunar Base; or if unequipped to do so, wiU remain in its current port, 
pending a hearing by the Commandant.” 

They wouldn’t jump till after the Aldebaran hop. Six weeks out, two 
weeks in port : there was time to wait and find out whether one lousy tramp 
could ruin the work and the dreams of thirteen years. 

As he fell asleep, the IBMan thought with surprise that grease and nudity 
were perhaps as fitting uniforms in their ways for engine maintenance and 
bio work as knife-edge trouser creases were for precision computing. . . . 

The thirty-foot-wide metal coUar that encircled the lower third of the 
Lady Jane, in dry dock, rose slowly out of the concrete pit. When the Lady 
had been lifted some twenty feet, the trucks moved in and extended support- 
ing yard-wide jacks up into smaller collars, set in the underside of the wide, 
upper flange. 

The outer lock, ’midships, swung open, and the elevator cage started 
down. Five figures in full-gear pressure suits emerged and took their places 
on the flange. They fastened the chains and winches securing the jacks in 
their sockets and belted themselves in position to keep a watch on the winches 
during the overland voyage. 

One by one their voices cleared over the suit-to-suit. “All secure here. . . . 
Okay. . . . Check. . . . Secure. . . . That’s it!” Hillstrom’s was the last. 

“All clear?” He waited five seconds, then waved the red flag at his side. 
The enormous pit jack sank downward ; and the trucks started lifting alone. 
At fifty feet, the jet tubes were clear of the ramp. The trucks swivelled into 
alignment, and sixty-five earth-tons of wheelchair began to move the Lady 
away from the drydock in lumbering state. 

From his seat on the flange, Terence Hugh Carnahan surveyed man’s 
moon, and found it good. Six hours away, the black knife-edge of lunar 
night sliced off the horizon. Ten minutes ahead, the mile-long launching 
tube yawned empty and waiting. 

The suit-to-suit crackled with small talk and still-smaller humor. Terry 
almost gave in to the urge to turn it off. He’d been through the launching 
routine a hundred times, in mockups and dry-runs, but this was his first 
time to ride a live ship over the face of the moon from the dock to the tube. 
If the schoolboy dreams of glory were dead forever . . . if the battered old 
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hulk of the Lady was all he could have . . . even she had her dubious virtues, 
and among them the brightest was this . . . this moment, now, the fulfilment 
of, not a child’s dream, but the Big Dream of a man, of mankind, for the 
stars. 

It was sacrilege, nothing less, to be approaching the launch-site with a 
series of schoolboy double entendres supplying the background music. 

He had actually reached for the switch, when a new voice floated in. 
“Still with us. Lieutenant?” 

Yes, ma am !” He let his hand drop. The regulations made sense. Secured 
as they were in their seats, and spread round the bulge of the Lady, the 
audio was all the proof they had that each of them was still on post, alive 
and conscious. Even the Medic inside the sealed ship, watching the screens, 
couldn t be sure from what she could actually see, whether a man immobile 
inside a suit was effectively operative. 

They came up to the tube, and the great cranes reached out steel fingers, 
stripping and lifting the Lady out of her wheelchair wrappings, pushing and 
nudging and sliding her into place on the runway. Six moon-suited figures 
slid down the jacks into the trucks, and were toted back up to the airlock 
by the tube elevator. 

There was no time for small talk now. Five hours to see for the last time 
that the ship was secure ; once the word, ready, went down, it was too late 
to look any more. 

Terry covered his section with swift methodical care. Satisfied, he went 
to his chair, and strapped himself in ; he did a last double check on his board ; 
then he fastened his helmet back on, and began the slow conscious relaxing 
of muscles and breathing that ended the ritual. 

When the count-down began, he was off in a floating dream of sunshine 
and sparkling water. Zero minus nine, and he sat up erect. Minus eight, and 
he forced himself back into limpness before they hit seven. Breathe in . . . 
out . . . hold . . . in . . . . . . out . . . hold . . . in . . . hold . . .five . . . 

hold . . . out . . .four . . . in . . . three . . . out . . . two . . . innnnnone-annnnou 
— out ! 

Off and out . . . down and out . . . blackness and whirlpools and terror 
and kick back, up, out ! 

His finger punched the wakeup button before he was fully aware of 
consciousness again. The light ahead of him flashed green, and there was 
an instant’s prideful notice that his was the second green on. Then he forgot 
to be proud, and forgot to be Terry Carnahan. Green lights flashed and 
steadied, then yellow and blue and red. The board was a Christmas-tree 
crossword constellation, each light a word or a number or place, their shifting 
patterns spelling out death and life. 

Pressure eased; and the voices began— voices of engines and scanners 
and stresses and temps. Some he heard in the helmet and some the board 
told him with signals and lights. A voice in the helmet allowed him to take 
it off : the voice of the Bio board. A key on the pilot’s board, at the chair 
up ahead, was depressed by a finger; the think-hoaxd, in this chair, flashed 
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questioning lights. The think-how:& replied, and new figures lit up ahead, for 
the hands to use — the hands and direction and eyes of the Lady, up there 
at the pilot’s board, steering her free of the multitude of menacing mites and 
pieces and bits of matter and mass in the populous planet-plied system. 

The dance of escape begat rhythm to suit itself, and the old girl whirled 
on her axis, and pushed her way out to the stars, with a dance in her yet, 
wotthehell and the think-hozxA was metal-and-plastic but flesh-and-blood 
too ; part of her, of the streaming single mote which alone in this mote-filled 
single cell-of-Sol was bound to break out of bounds and escape to the endless 
entropic emptiness of Universe. 

“Take a break, kid. We got a clear stretch here. Karl can take over.” 

He looked at the chrono, and didn’t believe what he saw, and looked 
again. Five hours, and seventeen minutes past zero. Now aching muscles 
returned to sensation, and ego to Terry Carnahan. 

Anita was standing beside him, one hand on a chair strap, the other held 
out to help. 

“Whore!” he said. “Get away, bitch!” 

She went away; Terry stayed where he was. What Deke could take, he 
could take too. 

He took it for six hours more, through the last of the dust and debris of 
the System. He drank from the flask when it nuzzled his Hps, and swallowed 
the pills she put in his mouth, and gave back what she needed : the readings 
and scannings and comps and corrections that went to the driver’s seat, to 
the pilot’s board, to Deke with the strength of ten and a tramp in his heart. 

He stayed there and took it xmtil there was no more to do. Then he reached 
for the straps, and her hands were already there, unfastening him . 

Bitch I he thought. Tramp i You don’t want me ! 

He let her lead him out of the room, down the ladder, through dim yellow- 
green, to the door where the light would be flashing red outside. 

And there he stopped. There was something important to ask her, but 
when he found out what it was, he started to smile. Which one do you want? 

Which one? How could she possibly tell? 

As well ask. Which one needs her? 

He laughed and stepped forward . . . and the tramp was his. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 
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ACONI$TE$ 


can’t just plain die. You got to do it by the book. 

^ That’s how come I’m here in this TB ward with nine other recruits. 
Basic training to die. 

You do it by stages. First a big ward, you walk around and go out and they 
call you mister. Then, if you got what it takes, a promotion to this isolation 
ward and they call you Charles. You can’t go nowhere, you meet the masks, 
and you get the feel of being dead. 

Being dead is being weak and walled off. You hear car noises and see 
little doU-people down on the sidewalks, but when they come to visit you 
they wear white masks and nightgowns and talk past you in the wrong 
voices. They’re scared you’ll rub some off on them. You would, too, if you 
knew how. 

Nobody ever visits me. I had practice being dead before I come here. 
Maybe that’s how I got to be Charles so quick. 

It’s easy, playing dead here. You eat your pills, make out to sleep in the 
quiet hours and drink your milk hke a good little Charles. You grin at their 
phony joshing about how healthy you look and feel. You aU Imow better, 
but them’s the rules. 

Sick call is when they really make you know it. It’s a parade— the head 
doctor and nurse, the floor nurse Mary Howard and two internes, all in masks 
and nightgowns. Mary pushes the wheeled rack with our fever charts on it. 
The doc is a tall skinhead with wooden eyes and pmchnose glasses. The head 
nurse is fat, with little pig eyes and a deep voice. 

The doc can’t see, hear, smell or touch you. He looks at your reflection 
in the chart and talks about you like you was real, but it’s Mary that puUs 
down the cover and opens your pajama coat, and the internes poke and 
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look and listen and tell the doc what they see and hear. He asks them questions 
for you to answer. You tell them how good you feel and they tell him. 

He ain’t supposed to get contaminated. 

Mary’s small, dark and sweet and the head nurse gives her a bad time. 
One interne is small and dark like Mary, with soft black eyes and very gentle. 
The other one is pink and chubby. 

The doc’s voice is high and thin, like he ain’t all there below decks. The 
head nurse snaps at Mary, snips at the internes, and puts a kind of dog 
wiggle in her voice when she talks to the doc. 

I’m glad not to know what’s under any of their masks, except maybe 
Mary’s, because I can likely imagine better faces for them than God did. 

The head nurse makes rounds, riding the book. When she catches us out 
of line, like smoking or being up in a quiet hour, she gives Mary hell. 

She gives us hell too, hke we was babies. She kind of hints that if we ain’t 
respectful to her and obey her rules maybe she won’t let us die after aU. 

Christ, how I hate that hag! I hope I meet her in hell. 

That’s how it struck me, &st day or two in isolation. I’d looked around 
for old shipmates, like a guy does, but didn’t see any. On the third day one 
recognized me. I thought I knew that gravel voice, but even after he told me 
I couldn’t hardly believe it was old Slop Chute Hewitt. 

He was skin and bones and his blue eyes had a kind of puzzled look like 
I saw in them once years ago when a big Limey sucker punched him in 
Nagasaki Joe’s. When I remembered that, it made me know, all right. 

He said glad to see me there and we both laughed. Some of the others 
shufided over in striped bathrobes and all of a sudden I was in like Flyrm, 
knowing Slop Chute. I found out they called the head doc Uncle Death. 
The fat nurse was Mama Death. The blond interne was Pink Waldo, the 
dark one Curly Waldo, and Mary was Mary. Knowing things like that is a 
kind of password. 

They said Curly Waldo was sweet on Mary, but he was a poor Italian. 
Pink Waldo come of good family and was trying to beat him out. They 
were pulling for Curly Waldo. 

When they left. Slop Chute and me talked over old times in China. I kept 
seeing him like he was on the John D. Edwards, sitting with a cup of coffee 
topside by the after fireroom hatch, while his snipes turned to down below. 
He wore bleached dxmgarees and shined shoes and he looked like a lord of 
the earth. His broad face and big belly. The way he stoked chow into himself 
in the guinea pullman— that’s what give him his name. The way he took 
aboard beer and samshu in the Kongmoon Happiness Garden. The way he 
swung the little ne-sans dancing in the hotels on Skibby Hill. Now . . . 
Godahnighty! It made me know. 

But he still had the big jack lantern grin. 

“Remember httle Connie that danced at the Palais?” he asked. 

I remember her, half Portygee, cute as hell. 

“You know, Charley, now I’m headed for scrap, the onliest one damn 
thing I’m sorry for is I didn’t shack with her when I had the chance.” 
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“She was nice,” I said. 

“She was green fire in the velvet, Charley. I had her a few times when I 
was on the Monocacy. She wanted to shack and I wouldn’t never do it. 
Christ, Christ, I wish I did, now!” 

“I ain’t sorry for anything, that I can think of.” 

“You’ll come to it, sailor. For every guy there’s some one thing. Remember 
how Connie used to put her finger on her nose like a Jap girl?” 

“Now Mr. Noble, you mustn’t keep arthur awake in quiet hour. Lie down 
yourself, please.” 

It was Mama Death, sneaked up on us. 

“Now rest like a good boy, Charles, and we’ll have you home before you 
know it,” she told me on her way out. 

I thought a thought at her. 

The ward had green-gray linoleum, high, narrow windows, a spar-color 
overhead, and five bunks on a side. My bunk was at one end next to the 
solarium. Slop Chute was across from me in the middle. Six of us was sailors, 
three soldiers, and there was one marine. 

We got mucho sack time, training for the long sleep. The marine bunked 
next to me and I saw a lot of him. 

He was a strange guy. Name of Carnahan, with a pointed nose and a 
short upper lip and a go-to-heU stare. He most always wore his radio ear- 
phones and he was all the time grinning and chuckling like he was in a private 
world from the rest of us. 

It wasn’t the program that made him grin, either, like I thought first. He’d 
do it even if some housewife was yapping about how to didify the d ump lin g s. 
He carried on worst during sick call. Sometimes Uncle Death looked across 
almost like he could hear it direct. 

I asked him about it and he put me off, but finally he told me. Seems he 
could hypnotize himself to see a big ape and then make the ape clown around. 
He told me I might could get to see it too. I wanted to try, so we did. 

“He’s there,” Carnahan would say. “Sag your eyes, look out the comers. 
He won’t be plain at first.” 

“Just expect him, he’ll come. Don’t want him to do anything. You just 
feel. He’ll do what’s natural,” he kept telling me. 

I got where I could see the ape — Casey, Carnahan called him — in flashes. 
Then one day Mama Death was chewing out Mary and I saw him plain. 
He come up behind Mama and— I busted right out laughing. 

He looked like a bowlegged man in an ape suit covered with red-brown 
hair. He grinned and made faces with a mouth full of big yellow teeth and 
he was furnished like John Keeno himself. I roared. 

“Put on your phones so you’ll have an excuse for laughing,” Carnahan 
whispered. “Only you and me can see him, you know.” 

Fixing to be dead you’re ready for God knows what, but Casey was sure 
something. 
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“Hell no, he ain’t real,” Carnahan said. “We ain’t so real ourselves any 
more. That’s why we can see him.” 

ramahan toM me okay to try and let Slop Chute in on it. It ended we 
cut the whole gang in, going slow so the masks wouldn’t get suspicious. 

It bothered Casey at first, us all looking at him. It was like we all had a 
string on him and he didn’t know who to mind. He backed and fiUed and 
tacked and yawed all over the ward not able to steer himself. Only when 
Mama Death was there and Casey went after her, then it was like all the 
strings pulled the same way. 

The more we watched him the plainer and stronger he got till finally he 
started being his own man. He came and went as he pleased and we never 
knew what he’d do next except that there’d be a laugh in it. Casey got more 
and more there for us, but he never made a sound. 

He made a big difference. We aU wore our earphones and giggled like 
idiots. Slop Chute wore his big sideways grin more often. Old Webster almost 
stopped gripping. 

There was a man filling in for a padre came to visitate us every week. 
Casey would sit on his knee and wiggle and drool, with one finger between 
those strong, yellow teeth. The man said the radio was a Godsend to us 
patient spirits in our hour of trial. He stopped coming. 

Casey made a real show out of sick caU. He kissed Mama Death smack 
on her mask, danced with her and bit her on the rump. He rode piggy back 
on Uncle Death. He even took a hand in Mary’s romance. 

One Waldo always went in on each side of a bunk to look, listen and feel 
for Uncle. Mary could go on either side. We kept count of whose side she 
picked and how close she stood to him. That’s how we figured Pink Waldo 
was ahead. 

Well, Casey started to shoo her gently in by Curly Waldo and then crowd 
her closer to him. And, you know, the count began to change in Curly’s 
favor. Casey had something. 

If no masks were around to bedevil, Casey would dance and turn hand- 
springs. He made us all feel good. 

Uncle Death smelled a rat and had the radio turned off during sick call 
and quiet hours. But he couldn’t cut off Casey. 

Something went wrong with Roby, the cheerful black boy next to Slop 
Chute. The masks were all upset about it and finally Mary come told him 
on the sly. He wasn’t going to make it. They were going to flunk him back 
to the big ward and maybe back to the world. 

Mary’s good that way. We never see her face, of course, but I always 
imagin e, for her a mouth like Venus has, in that picture you see her standing 
in the shell. 

When Roby had to go, he come aroimd to each bunk and said goodbye. 
Casey stayed right behind him with his tongue stuck out. Roby kept looking 
around for Casey, but of course he couldn’t see him. 

He turned around, just before he left the ward, and all of a sudden Casey 
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was back in the middle and scowling at him. Roby stood looking at Casey 
with the saddest face I ever saw him wear. Then Casey grinned and waved 
a hand. Roby grinned back and tears run down his black face. He waved and 
shoved off. 

Casey took to sleeping in Roby’s bunk till another recruit come in. 

One day two masked orderlies loaded old Webster the whiner onto a 
go-to-Jesus cart and wheeled him off to X-ray. They said. But later one came 
back and wouldn’t look at us and pushed Webster’s locker out and we knew. 
The masks had him in a quiet room for the graduation exercises. 

They always done that, Slop Chute told me, so’s not to hurt the morale 
of the guys not able to make the grade yet. Trouble was, when a guy went 
to X-ray on a go-to-Jesus cart he never knew till he got back whether he 
was going to see the gang again. 

Next morning when Uncle Death fell in for sick call Casey come bouncing 
down the ward and hit him a haymaker plumb on the mask. 

I swear the bald-headed bastard staggered. I know his glasses fell off and 
Pink Waldo caught them. He said something about a moment of vertigo, 
and made a quick job of sick call. Casey stayed right behind him and kicked 
his stern post every step he took. 

Mary favored Curly Waldo’s side that day without any help from Casey. 

After that Mama Death really got ugly. She slobbered loving care all 
over us to keep us knowing what we was there for. We got baths and back 
rubs we didn’t want. Quiet hour had to start on the dot and be really quiet. 
She was always reading Mary off in whispers, like she knew it bothered us. 

Casey followed her around aping her duck waddle and poking her behind 
now and again. We laughed and she thought it was at her and I guess it 
was. So she got Uncle Death to order the routine temperatures taken rectally, 
which she knew we hated. We stopped laughing and she knocked off the 
rectal temperatures. It was a kind of unspoken agreement. Casey give her a 
worse time than ever, but we saved our laughing till she was gone. 

Poor Slop Chute couldn’t do anything about his big, lopsided grin that 
was louder than a belly laugh. Mama give him a real bad time. She arthured 
the hell out of him. 

He was coming along first rate, had another hemorrhage, and they started 
taking him to the clinic on a go-to-Jesus cart instead of in a chair. He was 
supposed to use ducks and a bedpan instead of going to the head, but he 
saved it up and after lights out we used to help him walk to the head. That 
made his reflection in the chart wrong and got him in deeper with Uncle 
Death. 

I talked to him a lot, mostly about Connie. He said he dreamed about her 
pretty often now. 

“I figure it means I’m near ready for the deep six, Charley.” 

“Figure you’ll see Connie then?” 

“No. Just hope I won’t have to go on thinking about her then. I want it 
to be all night in and no reveille.” 
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“Yeah,” I said, “me too. What ever become of Connie?” 

“I heard she ate poison right after the Reds took over Shanghai. I wonder 
if she ever dreamed about me?” 

“I bet she did. Slop Chute,” I said. “She likely used to wake up screaming 
and she ate the poison just to get rid of you.” 

He put on his big grin. 

“You regret something too, Charley. You find it yet?” 

“Well, maybe,” I said. “Once on a stormy night at sea on the Black Hawk 
I had a chance to push King Brody over the side. I’m sorry now I didn’t.” 

“Just come to you?” 

“Hell, no, it come to me three days later when he give me a week’s restric- 
tion in Tsingtao. I been sorry ever since.” 

“No. It’ll smell you out, Charley. You wait.” 

Casey was shadow boxing down the middle of the ward as I shufified back 
to my bunk. 

It must’ve been spring because the days were longer. One night, right 
after the nurse come through, Casey and Carnahan and me helped Slop 
Chute walk to the head. While he was there he had another hemorrhage. 

Carnahan started for help but Casey got in the way and motioned him 
back and we knew Slop Chute didn’t want it. 

We pulled Slop Chute’s pajama top off and steadied him. He went on his 
knees in front of the bowl and the soft, bubbling cough went on for a long 
time. We kept flushing it. Casey opened the door and went out to keep 
away the nurse. 

Finally it pretty well stopped. Slop Chute was too weak to stand. We 
cleaned him up and I put my pajama top on him, and we stood him up. If 
Casey hadn’t took half the load, we’d’a never got him back to his bunk. 

Godalmighty! I used to carry hundred-kilo sacks of cement like they was 
nothing. 

We went back and cleaned up the head. I washed out the pajama top 
and draped it on the radiator. I was in a cold sweat and my face burned when 
I turned in. 

Across the ward Casey was sitting like a statue beside Slop Chute’s bunk. 

Next day was Friday, because Pink Waldo made some crack about fish 
to Curly Waldo when they formed up for sick call. Mary moved closer to 
Curly Waldo and gave Pink Waldo a cold look. That was good. 

Slop Chute looked waxy, and Uncle Death seemed to see it because a 
gleam come into his wooden eyes. Both Waldoes listened all over Slop Chute 
and told Uncle what they heard in their secret language. Uncle nodded, and 
Casey thumbed his nose at him. 

No doubt about it, the ways was greased for Slop Chute. Mama Death 
come back soon as she could and began to loosen the chocks. She slobbered 
arthurs all over Slop Chute and flittered aroimd like women do when they 
smell a wedding. Casey give her extra special heU, and we all laughed right 
out and she hardly noticed. 
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That afternoon two orderly-masks come with a go-to-Jesus cart and 
wanted to take Slop Chute to X-ray. Casey climbed on the cart and scowled 
at them. 

Slop Chute told ’em shove off, he wasn’t going. 

They got Mary and she told Slop Chute please go, it was doctor’s orders. 

Sorry, no, he said. 

“Please, for me. Slop Chute,” she begged. 

She knows our right names — that’s one reason we love her. But Slop 
Chute shook his head, and his big jaw bone stuck out. 

Mary — she had to then— called Mama Death. Mama waddled in, and 
Casey spit in her mask. 

“Now arthur, what is this, arthur, you know we want to help you get 
well and go home, arthur,” she arthured at Slop Chute. “Be a good boy 
now, arthur, and go along to the clinic.” 

She motioned the orderlies to pick him up anyway. Casey hit one in the 
mask and Slop Chute growled, “Sheer off, you bastards!” 

The orderlies hesitated. 

Mama’s little eyes squinted and she wiggled her hands at them. “Let’s 
not be naughty, arthur. Doctor knows best, arthur.” 

The orderlies looked at Slop Chute and at each other. Casey wrapped 
his arms and legs around Mama Death and began chewing on her neck. 
He seemed to mix right into her, someway, and she broke and run out of the 
ward. 

She come right back, though, trailing Uncle Death. Casey met him at the 
door and beat hell out of him aU the way to Slop Chute’s bunk. Mama sent 
Mary for the chart, and Uncle Death studied Slop Chute’s reflection for a 
minute. He looked pale and swayed a little from Casey’s beating. 

He turned toward Slop Chute and breathed in deep and Casey was on 
him again. Casey wrapped his arms and legs around him emd chewed at his 
mask with those big yellow teeth. Casey’s hair bristled and his eyes were red 
as the flames of hell. 

Uncle Death staggered back across the ward and fetched up against 
Carnahan’s bunk. The other masks were scared spitless, looking all around, 
kind of knowing. 

Casey pulled away, and Uncle Death said maybe he was wrong, schedule 
it for tomorrow. All the masks left in a hurry except Mary. She went back to 
Slop Chute and took his hand. 

“Fm sorry. Slop Chute,” she whispered. 

“Bless you, Connie,” he said, and grinned. It was the last thing I ever 
heard him say. 

Slop Chute went to sleep, and Casey sat beside his bunk. He motioned me 
off when I wanted to help Slop Chute to the head after lights out. I turned in 
and went to sleep. 

I don’t know what woke me. Casey was moving around fidgety-like, but 
V.S.F. — 3 
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of course not making a sound. I could hear the others stirring and whispering 
in the dark too. 

Then I heard a mufiBed noise — the bubbling cough again, and spitting. 
Slop Chute was having another hemorrhage and he had his head under the 
blankets to hide the sound. Carnahan started to get up. Casey waved him 
down. 

I saw a deeper shadow high in the dark over Slop Chute’s bunk. It came 
down ever so gently and Casey would push it back up again. The muiBed 
coughing went on. 

Casey had a harder time pushing back the shadow. Finally he climbed 
on the bunk straddle of Slop Chute and kept a steady push against it. 

The blackness came down anyway, little by little. Casey strained and 
shifted his footing. I could hear him grunt and hear his joints crack. 

I was breathing forced draft with my heart like to pull off its bed bolts. 
I heard other bedsprings creaking. Somebody across from me whimpered 
low, but it was sure never Slop Chute that done it. 

Casey went to his knees, his hands forced almost level with his head. He 
swung his head back and forth and I saw his lips curled back from the big 
teeth clenched tight together. . . . Then he had the blackness on his shoulders 
like the weight of the whole world. 

Casey went down on hands and knees with his back arched like a bridge. 
Almost I thought I heard him grunt . . . and he gained a little. 

Then the blackness settled heavier, and I heard Casey’s tendons puU out 
and his bones snap. Casey and Slop Chute disappeared under the blackness, 
and it overflowed from there over the whole bed . . . and more . . . and it 
seemed to fill the whole ward. 

It wasn’t like going to sleep, but I don’t know anything it was like. 

The masks must’ve towed off Slop Chute’s hulk in the night, because it 
was gone when I woke up. 

So was Casey. 

Casey didn’t show up for sick call and I knew then how much he meant to 
me. With him around to fight back I didn’t feel as dead as they wanted me 
to. Without him I felt deader than ever. I even almost liked Mama Death 
when she charlsed me. 

Mary came on duty that morning with a diamond on her third finger and 
a brighter sparkle in her eye. It was a httle diamond, but it was Curly Waldo’s 
and it kind of made up for Slop Chute. 

I wished Casey was there to see it. He would’ve danced all around her and 
kissed her nice, the way he often did. Casey loved Mary. 

It was Saturday, I know, because Mama Death come in and told some 
of us we could be wheeled to a special church hooraw before breakfast next 
morning if we wanted. We said no thanks. But it was a heU of a Saturday 
without Casey. Sharkey Brown said it for all of us — “With Casey gone, this 
place is like a morgue again.” 

{Continued on page 81.) 
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THE TROUBLED 
MAKERS 


That things are not always what they might be — or 
even what they seem to be — is, alas, too very true. 
From a pair of fried eggs served over a lunchroom 
counter all the way to the music of the spheres {if 
not beyond), via 75 cent panatelas and winged centaurs, 
Charles Foster takes us on a curious journey with the 
Boss, the Desert Princess, the Watusi Chief: and 
presents us to the apple-tree, the singing, and the gold. 


A ccusing, two orange eyes set in dead white, staring up at himj 
accusing. And a rising curl of gray smoke past his eyes. 

There was a tinkle of shells and a waft of air. Gray smoke eddied toward 
his face, rose up his nostrils. His nose twitched. 

He sneezed. “Scope,” he said. 

His eyes blinked four times, rapidly. 

He wiped his nose on the sleeve of his shirt and looked down at the counter 
that was tilting up toward him or away from him — ^which was it? And now 
he knew what the orange eyes were. Eggs. Sunnyside up. Hash-brovm 
potatoes on the side. And coffee now, please, miss. 

“Yes, sir,” she said, “right away, sir.” 

Had he said it out loud? And had he said it just now — or was he remember- 
ing having said it when he walked into this place, out of the awful rain? But 
she had already turned away, toward the terrace of six silexes in back of the 
counter. 

She had short legs. Like goat legs? No. They were straight and rounded — 
not crooked or bony. But her trunk long in proportion. Erect she stood and 
walked. Rhythmic. Backstop of her bra through the translucent nylon 
dimpled waitress dress going this way and that way as her shoulders went 
this way and that way. 

Not slender, she wasn’t. Young. Already too soft-rounded to be slender. 
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And later on not slender at all. With love and children and food, she’d spread. 
But with love. Black hair and skin in desert colors. Hints of ocher and sand 
and brown in the flesh. Desert Princess. 

And brown eyes. Liquid brown. Not orange. Not accusing orange eyes 
idiot-set in frizzled mires of dead white with airholes. 

He sneezed again. 

He looked down. His right hand was resting on the edge of the counter, 
the counter that kept sloping this way and that way. Loving counter, nubile, 
waiting counter. 

He saw the long thin cigar in his hand. That was the smoke. It had a soft 
gray ash three-quarters of an inch long and the smoke curled whitely toward 
his face. The firm brown wrapper of the slender cigar was faintly green in 
places. 

“Seventy-five cents,” he said. 

“Did you say something to me, sir?” The girl turned back to him 

“Seventy-five cents. Desert Princess,” he said. “Somewhere for this Havana 
Panatela . . . Havana Panatela ... I paid seventy-five cents.” 

“Of course,” Desert Princess said. “You got it here.” 

She was close to him, just above him across the yawing, shifting counter. 
Hips, waist, breasts, shoulders, liquid warm brown eyes and the clean smell ' 
of herself. How could anybody smell so much like herself? 

“You bought it here, sir,” she said with a smile hinting at the full flesh 
of her lips. “You said it might protect you from the rain. You bought it 
and then you lit it and you went out.” 

“I did? Nonchalant, into the red rain, smoking a seventy-five cent. Havana 
Panatela. Devil a care . . . never a backward glance . . . leaving you flat? 
How could I do it. Desert Princess?” 

“Oh, I didn’t worry, sir. Your friend worried but I didn’t worry. I knew 
you’d be back. At least, I was pretty sure you’d be back. And now you are 
back, aren’t you?” 

“Am I?” he said. “Yes, I suppose I am. And with a seventy-five cent 
Havana Panatela. But we’ll soon fix that.” 

He grasped the panatela like a spear between the thumb and first two 
fingers of his right hand. So poised, he waited for the yaw and pitch of the 
counter to settle a little. And then he plunged it down, swiftly hard and true, 
down right into the center of the first of the two orange accusing eyes. 

Liquid yolk spurted. 

There was another musical tinkle of shells. He looked up and back along 
the deep, narrow lunchroom. The writhing counter ended four stools farther 
down— and there was an archway, ornate with plaster angels and lilies 
growing at its curving edges. Had he made it? He supposed so. And down 
from the arch hung a curtain made of shells. Shells that tinkled as, blown 
by air, they sounded one against another. 

And now the shells had parted. And two brown hands were on the edges 
of the arch. 

The Watusi Chief. 
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Six feet four inches tall he was. Maybe taller when he straightened up? 
But now he stooped under the arch. 

“You shouldn’t oughta done that Boss,” Watusi Chief said. 

“Why not?” the man called Boss asked. 

“Nobody oughta waste food, Boss. It ain’t right, with people hungry.” 

“You call this food? And you call them out there people? I’ll show you 
what’s food and what’s people!” 

Boss lifted the dripping end of the Havana Panatela out of the egg yolk; 
leaving a mound of ash, gray slowly wetting to black. “I’U show you!” 

And he plunged the end of the Havana Panatela deep into the center of 
the second orange eye. Again, liquid yolk spurted. It splashed on the heaving 
counter, the nylon of Desert Princess, the dirty, red-spattered khaki of the 
Boss’s shirt. 

■ “I’ll show you what’s food, you black bastard! I’ll show you what’s people! 
I’ll show you what’s what!” 

Calmly, Watusi Chief took two big steps along the billowing counter. His 
long, evenly muscled right arm snaked down and under Boss’s arms and 
around his belly. He lifted and hauled Boss up into the air, up over the 
counter. Desperately, Boss reached down to retrieve his Havana Panatela 
from the middle of the second orange eye. But his fingers only brushed it, 
knocking it off the edge of the plate onto the pulsing counter. 

The counter surged and Havana Panatela flipped up on the crest of the 
surge and then off the coimter and down, down between two stools. 

Boss screamed in mid-air. “Something to suck. Gotta have something to 
suck. Something to mouth!” Boss screamed and screamed again. 

“Maybe you better give him some mints,” Desert Princess said. 

“Could be,” Watusi Chief said. “Girome a box of ’em, please.” 

Desert Princess walked along the counter to the cash register, up at the 
front of the long narrow room. 

Watusi Chief hoisted Boss up to his shoulder and let him hang there. 
“You try to cahn down. Boss,” he said. “You suck some mints and calm 
down, okay? Because we’ve got to find us a job before we run into the Town 
Marshal again — you remember, the bastard who stopped us out on the high- 
way this morning?” 

But Boss wasn’t listening. Because down there in front of him was Desert 
Princess, one hand on the cash register, smiling up at him. 

“Honey,” he wailed to her, over the vast distances between them, the 
tremendous distances between everybody, “desert honey. Desert honey in 
the cool light and shadow of the oasis where the wild bees miumur. I must 
go now, I must leave thee, O desert princess of my honeycomb, dripping 
with desert ardor. I am borne on cruel wings of duty— but the memory of 
your sweet honey will stay ever on my tongue. Loved I not honor more, 
I’d curry and hurry the spice of your honey’d favor, and here I’d make my 
stand, to love or die for honey . . .” 

“How much do we owe ya?” Watusi Chief asked. 
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“One eighty-seven,” Desert Princess said. “Including the Havana Panatela 
and the sales tax.” 

Watusi Chief pulled two bills and a coin out of his pants pocket. “Here 
you are, miss. And you keep the change for your trouble.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t hardly what you’d call trouble at all,” Desert Princess said, 
smiling. “Why, gee, I kind of like him. The nice things he said, even if he 
did splash egg on my dress. I really do.” 

Boss began chanting in a high falsetto. “Mints, mints, mints— mints pie 
in the mints sky when I mints mints mints die. Hot slices and slabs of mints 
sky girl princess of mink and princess of mints, succulent mints and singing 
minks. And when the mint sky was opened they all rained down — the shining 
furs of mints, the running laughter of the minks. And aU the king s began to 
sing, O what a princess dish to set before the minsky pie ...” 

“Here’s your mints. Boss. You can simmer down, now.” 

Boss saw the pink palm of Watusi Chief’s brown left hand coming up 
toward his mouth. Two round white mints in the palm. Boss craned down, 
mouth open, tongue out. He lapped up and sucked up the two min ts And 
then he twisted his neck up and around till he could see the ceiling. 

“Well, miss, I guess we’ll be running along now,” Watusi Chief said. 
“Could you tell me how we get to the state employment office from here?” 

“Why, surely,” Desert Princess said. “You just cross Main at the next 
crossing— the one with the light. That’s Second. Walk two blocks down and 
turn left on Elm. Employment office’s in the middle of the block. You can’t 
miss it.” 

Desert Princess looked up at Boss, on Watusi Chief’s shoulder. And then, 
beyond him, she saw what was happening on the ceiling. Or in the ceiling. 
She gasped. 

There was a dwarf apple tree. Not exactly painted on— or in— the ceiling. 
It was in bas-relief, half in and half out, as if the ceiling were wet cement 
and a real apple tree had been picked up by a giant hand and pushed on its 
side halfway into the cement. Except instead of cement, or ceiling, there 
was a yellow sky behind — or above — the tree. 

Desert Princess felt sure— if she could only reach up that high— she could 
pick one of the apples and bite into it and it would be a real apple. A tremend- 
ously real apple. Suddenly, she wanted one of the apples very much. 

And she wanted the blossoms, the gigantic white-and-gold apple blossoms 
that nestled in sets of three around each of the big round red ripe apples. 
Whoever heard of apple blossoms and ripe apples growing together? And 
never on any tree, either apples or blossoms like these. 

But instead of reaching up she just stared, mouth open. Because on the 
gnarled and crooked lowest limb of the dwarf apple tree a girl was suddenly 
sitting. 

Bare feet and bare legs dangled dovm from the low limb, almost touching 
the groimd. But the girl’s body was wrapped in a short cape. Desert Princess 
had never in her life seen a cape anything like that cape but she was im- 
mediately sure that she had to have one just like it. For when she stared at 
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it, all she could think of was a fan coral with delicate tracery veins of blood, 
taken from the turquoise deeps of a warm and liquid tropic sea, carried up 
and up to the surface of the world of air, and there transformed to texture 
sheer and smooth as incredible silk, silk passed by gentle hands through an 
adhering cloud of butterfly wings. 

“At it again,” Watusi Chief groaned. “Jesus Christ, Boss, don’t you ever 
relax?” 

But Desert Princess hardly heard Watusi Chief. Because now she saw the 
face of the girl. And it was her face. Duplicated exactly in every detail, right 
down to the almost imperceptible forceps mark on her left cheek bone. But 
somehow, through the perfection of the likeness, there glowed a beauty, 
both ethereal and sexy, that Desert Princess had never herself discerned 
when she looked into her mirror. 

“Gee,” Desert Princess said, “am I really like that?” 

“Boss says so, why then it’s so” Watusi Chief said. “But he’s sure takin’ 
a long time saying it.” 

“Was I ready like that — before? Or — did he, just now — did he just now 
make me that way?” 

Watusi Chief sighed, resigned. “The Boss only brings out what’s really 
there all the time, miss. He Imows it’s there because he can see it. And then 
he makes you see it too — ^with words, or colors, or sounds — or little scenes 
like this . . .” 

“Goddamnit,” Boss said, “I wanna nother mint. Gotta have something 
to suck!” 

As Watusi Chief handed another mint up to Boss, Desert Princess saw a 
new figure appearing on the ceiling. Was it what they called a ‘centaur’? It 
had four legs— but they sure weren’t horse legs. They looked more like the 
legs of a goat. And instead of hide — horsehide or goathide— the body was 
covered with the finest of white feathers. Pure white, except around the 
brisket. There they were tipped with scarlet. And above the brisket a man’s 
body — covered with a swirling cape of feathers. A cape cut along the same 
lines as the cape of Desert-Princess-in-the-apple-tree. 

The head above the cape was the head of Boss — except that the single 
twisted spear of a unicorn horn grew out of the middle of the forehead, just 
below the wind-tangled hair. 

Two massively muscled arms held a shiny clarinet to the lips. And goat- 
legged, homed, feathered and caped. Boss galloped across the ceiling toward 
Desert Princess on the apple tree, his head thrown far back, blowing joy into 
the clarinet. The soxmd he made filled the lunchroom. 

That sound — it seemed to well up from the floor, to travel up from the 
toes along the quivers of nets of nerves of legs and body, to be heard by all 
the body, bone and flesh and glands and nerves, before it even reached the 
drums of the ears. Because who could ever hear such sounds without feeling 
them first? 

“Hey, that’s something new you got on that clarinet, ain’t it. Boss,” 
Watusi Chief said. “What is it, chrome?” 
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“Purest silver,” Boss said. “Silver pillaged by maraudiag barbarian 
hordes of the sun as they struck down in rapine the long-forgotten mountain 
fastness of an ancient race, an ancient people.” 

“Christmas sakes!” Desert Princess breathed, “a pure silver clarinet!” 

“Nah,” Boss said. “I was exaggerating. Kind of a pure silver alloy. I sort 
of threw in a little tungsten and platinum and antimony to, well, to give it 
body and feel and weight and touch and resonance and timbre. Stuff like 
that. Gimme another mint.” Boss seemed calmer now, absorbed in his work. 

Desert Princess herself handed up two more mints to Boss and his lips 
brushed across her fingers as he took them. She looked up and saw that now 
her cape was opening, opening wider as Boss the centaur approached closer 
and closer. 

But it was not really a cape at all. It was a pair of wings! They fluttered 
up and down, opened wide and up and out over her shoulders and back, 
then down, closing in and around her bare shoulders. Up and down, with 
a movement like the flutter of a cape and the beat of wings at the same time 
— keeping the beat and the time of the sound from the silver and platinum 
and tungsten and antimony clarinet, swooping up and down. 

Under her wings. Desert Princess’ arms were folded over her naked breasts. 
In her hands she held a short bow and an arrow, both blood red. The feathers 
of the arrow with their scarlet tips might have been plucked from the centaur’s 
chest. 

With the centaur galloping closer across the ceiling. Desert Princess 
unfolded her arms. She fitted a blood red arrow to the gold string of the 
blood red bow. She pulled back till the bow bent and strained in a tense 
arc. Bowstring taut as a song, nipples of her bare breasts taut as the bow- 
string, taut as the red skin of the apples, taut apples bursting with ripeness. 

She released the string and the arrow sang higher than the clarinet. 

But in the midflight instant, they sang together — the arrow and the clarinet. 
Their songs blended into one new sound. And then both stopped. Stopped 
in shattering silence. 

“Judas Priest! What have I done now!” Desert Princess screamed. She 
covered her eyes and leaned forward, bending over the cash register. “Oh, I 
can’t bear it. I can’t bear to look.” 

“Go ahead and look,” Watusi Chief said. “You didn’t do no harm. Boss 
is having too good a time right now to let anything tragic happen.” 

Desert Princess peered up, between her fingers. Watusi Chief was right. 
Now the silver and tungsten and antimony and platinum clarinet was clenched 
in Boss’s right hand. And the blood red arrow he caught, caught in midflight 
and at the midpoint of its shaft, between his teeth. 

Boss trotted forward, lifting his goat legs high, prancing triumphantly. 
The golden point of the blood red arrow glinted at the sun while his eyes, 
under the single unicorn horn, glinted at Desert Princess . . . 

“Sque-e-e-e-ak — ^BANG!” said the screen door. 

“WTiat the hell is going on here?” said the fat man who came in through 
the door. 
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“Why nothin’ at all, Uncle,” Desert Princess said. “Fellers, this is my 
uncle, the Town Marshal.” 

“We’ve met,” Watusi Chief said. 

“Whay d’ya mean — ^nothin’ at all? If it’s nothin’ at all, then what’s that 
tree doin’ growin’ outa my ceiling?” 

“Your ceiling?” Watusi Chief said. “Looks to me like it’s mostly Boss’s 
ceiling now.” 

“Fifty-one percent of the stock in this here lunchroom’s mine,” the Town 
Marshal said. “I guess that makes it my ceiling, don’t it? Well, don’t it?” 

“But forty-nine percent is mine,” Desert Princess said, “so I guess I got 
some say in what . . .” Desert Princess broke off, her voice choked with 
disappointment. She was staring at the ceiling. 

The Town Marshal looked up. The ceiling, one hundred percent of it, 
was just as it had always been. The plaster wore the dead gray, powdery 
gray coat of dirt and calcimine it had always worn. The three big brown 
stains and the five small brown stains were back, where they had always 
been. Over the stove and grill, behind the counter, the same layer of smoke 
and slimy grease spread out in its half-circle, just as it had for years and years. 

“Now look what you’ve gone and done!” Desert Princess screamed. “Just 
look what you’ve done!” 

“Now you look, girl,” the Town Marshal said. “You look and you listen 
to me. I’m a lot more to you than just the fifty-one percent controlling 
co-owner of this here lunchroom. I’m your uncle, girl, and don’t you forget 
' it. And I raised you up from the time you was a three-year-old orphan. .Aid 
even besides all that — ^me bein’ the law here — it’s up to me to keep a little 
order ...” 

“Order!” she said scornfully, “what do you know about order?” She 
gazed wistfully for a moment at Boss, still hanging over the shoulder of 
Watusi Chief. When she spoke again her voice was softer. “Nobody ever 
made me like that before. Why, for a minute there, I knew the way I really 
was. The way I really am ...” 

“Trouble!” the Town Marshal broke in. “Trouble. From the moment I 
laid eyes on you two out on the highway this morning, I could smell trouble.” 
The anger was rising in the Town Marshal’s voice, the red flush working 
itself up into his face. “Didn’t I tell you two to keep moving? Didn’t I? 
Didn’t I tell you two to keep agoin’ right through my town, and not to stop 
for nothin’?” 

Boss said, “Scope.” Then he said, “You got seventy-five cents left, Watusi 
Chief?” 

“Scope? What’s he mean by scope?” the Town Marshal demanded. 

“With the exception of seven cents. Boss,” Watusi Chief said, “we’re 
broke.” 

“I’ll bet I know what he wants,” Desert Princess said, “Another Havana 
Panatela.” 

“I guess so,” Watusi Chief said. “When things get bad, mints just ain’t 
enough.” 
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“I asked you what you meant by scope," the Town Marshal shouted 
“and by God I want an answer.” ’ 

“Before you start talkin’ that way, uncle, maybe you ought to kind of 
remember that I’m a Sunday school teacher,” Desert Princess said. “What 
would my class think, do you think, if they heard my own uncle a talkin’ 
like that?” 

“Maybe so,” the Town Marshal said, breathing hard, “and maybe you 
ought to remember it too— that you’re a Sunday school teacher — when 
you’re having all these dirty pictures made on your ceiling. My ceiling.” He 
paused and looked up at Boss. “But I still ain’t found out what you mean 
by ., . .” 

“There’s no call at all to look at him with them mean, accusing eyes of 

“I wasn’t doing anything of the sort,” the Town Marshal said, “I was just 
trying to find out . . 

“And what’s more,” Desert Princess said, “I’m going to give him a Havana 
Panatela, even if it is fifty-one percent yours. After what he showed me about 
myself, why it’s little enough to do.” 

The Town Marshal stared at her in silence for a moment. When he spoke 
his voice was lower, placating. “Honey,” he said, “you don’t know what 
you’re saying. I raised you up and I loved you and took care of you all these 
years. I slaved and sacrificed for you so you’d have all the advantages. I even 
took this here thankless Town Marshal’s job, to make the money so’s you 
could have a nice little business of your own and a place where you could 
meet nice young fellers. And now, after all that, you stand up there, defying 
me, mocking me like a jaybird. And for what? For a good for nothing, no 
good at all stranger. A maker. That you never even laid eyes on before . . .” 

He paused for breath. Desert Princess was staring down at her feet and 
there was a blush of guilt on her face. 

“I guess,” she said, “I guess what you say — well— I guess you’re right.” 
Her voice was small, subdued. 

“You guess I’m right?” the Town Marshal said, louder now and with 
more of his old confidence. “You know I’m right. Wiat I said to you, why, 
it’s just plain common-sense facts. And there’s no disputin’ facts, is therl 
honey?” 

“No,” she said, her voice even smaller and quieter, “I guess not.” 

“Boss is gonna get kinda disturbed if he don’t get a Havana Panatela 
pretty soon,” Watusi Chief said. 

“Oh, he is, is he?” the Town Marshal said. “Well, goddam. That just 
about does it. First thing, you two come into my tovra, without even a by- 
your-leave. Then, you try to turn the head of my own niece, the little girl I 
raised up from a baby— as good a girl as you could ask for— teaches in the 
Sunday school every Sunday. Next, you grow trees in the ceiling of my 
lunchroom. And now— to top it all off — you go ’round demandin’ Havana 
Panatelas. Okay. Now I’ll tell you what I’m goin’ to do. I’m gonna run vou 
both in. Let’s go!” 
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“You mind telling me what the charge is?” Watusi Chief asked. 

“Charge? ITl give you plenty of charges. Vagrancy . . .” 

“They still got seven cents!” Desert Princess said. “It ain’t as if they were 
broke!” 

“. . . And vagrancy’s only the beginning,” the Town Marshal went on. 
“Apple trees in the ceiling without a permit. Pornography. Disturbance of 
the peace — why, what do you think the other folks in this town would think? 
Supposing they was to come into this respectable lunchroom and see a 
apple tree growing out of the ceiling?” 

“But, Uncle!” Desert Princess said, “these hoys ain’t bums. They’re 
willing to work. Why, just before you came in here and made such a ruckus, 
they was on their way to the state employment oflBce, And I’ll bet they was 
goin’ there to get jobs!” 

“Boss ain’t goima be in a good mood at all if he don’t get a Havana 
Panatela pretty quick,” Watusi Chief said. 

“He sure airCt gonna be in a good mood, where I’m taking him,” the 
Town Marshal said, “and neither are you. Lessen you like bars, chilled steel 
bars. And you’re gonna stay right there behind ’em, too — till the judge gets 
back from deer hunting.” 

“Bars ain’t so bad,” Watusi Chief said, “not when Boss gets through 
with ’em.” 

“Oh — ^maybe you think my bars won’t hold you, huh? Chilled steel . . .” 

“Oh yeah, they’ll hold all right. Boss he got a lot of respect for reality, 
including bars. I don’t think he’s about to tost out through ’em. But he’ll 
kind of decorate ’em — so you’ll be able to see what they really look like — 
what they feel like. And then maybe you won’t be able to stand the sight of 
’em yourself . . .” 

“Oh, bars, bars, bars!” Desert Princess said. “Why can’t you men ever 
talk sense? Chilled steel! I never heard so much nonsense in all my life. Bars 
or no bars, Uncle, you just can’t lock these men up when they’re honestly 
looking for work. You just can’t! It ain’t fair!” 

“I can’t, huh? What makes you think I can’t?” The Town Marshal’s face 
was livid now and he was shouting. “I’ll show you what I can do and what I 
can’t do.” 

“You can’t lock ’em up,” Desert Princess said, calmly, quietly, positively, 
“not if you expect to get any peace at home for the next month or two of 
Sundays.” 

The Town Marshal stared at her. “After all I’ve done, after all I’ve said 
you’re stiU taking up for these strangers ...” 

“Fair’s fair!” Desert Princess said, “and it was you taught me to be fair!” 

“Okay. Okay. I’ll teU you what I’ll do. I’ll escort these two around to the 
state employment office myself. Right now. If they get themselves jobs, I’m 
aU done with them. But if they don’t, I’m locking ’em both up!” 

“Unless he gets a Havana Panatela, Boss is gonna feel . . .” 

“Boss can damn well earn his Havana Panatela,” the Town Marshal 
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broke in, “provided he gets a job. And if you ask me, that’s a pretty big 
provided.” 

The skinny man with the straw-colored hair toyed nervously with the 
painted wedge on his desk that said interviewer. His worried eyes shifted 
from the two men seated beside his desk to the fat Town Marshal standing 
behind them. 

It was pretty obvious the Town Marshal didn’t want these two to get jobs 
— but the Interviewer was determined not to let that sway him. It was up to 
him to match men to jobs, come hell or high water. That was his job and he 
took pride in doing it well. Of course, it was a small town and a man had 
to live with his neighbors. And he did owe the Marshal a few favors. And 
the Marshal did have one of the prettiest girls in town for a niece. 

But naturally, he wasn’t going to be influenced by any of these considera- 
tions. If there had been a job for these two — the maker and his assistant — 
he wouldn’t hesitate a minute. Buf of course, in a town like this, there just 
weren’t any jobs for makers. 

“I sure wish I did have something in your line,” he said, his voice trembling 
a little with sincerity, “but the honest truth of the matter is that we haven’t 
had a call for a maker in all the three years I’ve been holding down this desk.” 

“Scope,” Boss said. His moist eyes blinked as he stared at the plain, blank, 
ivory-colored wall at the back of the state employment ofiice. His voice was 
indistinct because of the five mints he was sucking. 

“What in hell do you mean by scope?” roared the Town Marshal. 

“Don’t let it excite you. Marshal,” the Interviewer said hastily. “Makers 
often say things that seem — ^uh — a little obscure to folks.” He turned to the 
two seated men. “Isn’t there — ah — something else you could do? Short order 
cooking? Accounting?” 

“He’s tried ’em,” Watusi Chief said, “but his mind sort of wanders. And 
then he’ll put bacon fat into the coffee or coffee into the frying pan. Or he’U 
use the wrong set of books to make out the income tax forms. Things like 
that. And I’ve got to work with him to kind of watch out for him.” 

“Scope,” Boss said. He was still staring at the back wall and it was beginning 
to shimmer a little now and didn’t look quite so ivory as it had a moment 
before. 

“I’ll scope you when I get you locked up,” the Town Marshal said, “And it’s 
time we were going right now. You heard what the man said, didn’t you? 
He ain’t got a thing for you!” 

And then the Interviewer’s phone rang. 

He smiled and talked into the phone and hstened and when he put it down 
he looked like a man who’s just squared a circle or filled an inside straight. 

“That was your niece,” he said to the Town Marshal. “Says she needs a 
maker and maker’s assistant. Right away.” 

“What the heU do you mean!” the Town Marshal said. “Without my 
say-so she can’t hire any . . .” 
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“O Desert Princess,” said the Boss, “O wild heart of desert honey. Golden 
goddess of Havana Panatelas ...” . 

“Shut up, you! I’m the controlling co-owner of that lunchroom.” 

“It isn’t for the lunchroom,” the Interviewer said. “It’s for the Sunday 
school. Remember, way back last fall, when the Sunday School Board voted 
fifty dollars for an Audio Visual Training Aid? Well, she’s scouted around 
and never found anything decent for that price. But she thought, maybe, 
now with a maker right here in town and all ...” 

“Fifty bucks,” Watusi Chief said, “will buy one hell of a mess of Havana 
Panatelas. We’ll take it.” 

“What do you mean — we'll take it?” the Town Marshal demanded. 
“Who the hell asked you?” 

“I got his power of attorney,” said Watusi Chief. “Want I should show it 
to you?” 

“Nah. Nah. Never mind. But I’U tell you one thing. You’d better deliver 
the goods, because every one of those charges is still hanging over both 
your heads. I’m giving you till Sunday to get this Audio Visual thing done 
and done right!” 

“But that’s only a third the usual time for a job like this,” Watusi Chief 
said. “Think you can handle it. Boss?” 

“Scope,” Boss said. 

“Where’s the man responsible for this?” the Mayor asked as he strode up 
to Watusi Chief and the Town Marshal. It was Sunday morning. The mayor 
had just finished his dedication speech for the new Audio Visual Aid. 

“That’s him, out there.” Watusi Chief pointed out through the Sunday 
school window. 

For a moment, the Mayor continued to stare in wonder at the enormous 
Audio Visual Aid which filled the air of the Sunday school, hanging over the 
class that Desert Princess was now teaching. Then the Mayor looked out the 
window. The Boss was stretched out on the grass, flat on his back, eyes 
closed, a box of Havana Panatelas for a pillow. One of the cigars was ht and 
between his teeth. He was blowing pink smoke rings. Sometimes he would 
blow a green figure eight. Once in awhile a dancing girl, all colors. 

“Looks kinda beat, don’t he?” the Town Marshal said. 

“It takes it out of a man, making as big an Audio Visual Aid as that with 
such close deadline,” Watusi Chief said. “And when a maker gets through 
working, he’s put so much of himself into what he’s done that there just ain’t 
very much left over.” 

“Well, he’s certaiifly made something that’U boost this town,” the Mayor 
said. “Tourist business alone that it’ll bring in — just that alone oughta pay 
off the bonded debt in two-three years. This Sure was a damn fine idea of 
yours. Marshal.” 

“Hell, Mr. Mayor, it was mainly just using a little persuasion at the right 
moment,” the Town Marshal said. 

The man on the grass stirred. In a lazy eircle, one hand swung up and took 
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the cigar from his mouth. Gently, with the other hand, he thumbed his nose 
at the Marshal and the Mayor. He winked at Watusi Chief. Then he turned 
his face back up to the sky. He smiled wearily, happily. “Scope,” he said. 

Sunday school was over but the Smallest Girl was stiU there, staring in 
wonder— the stars in her eyes as bright as the millions and tens of millions 
of stars that shone out of the Audio Visual Aid, above and all around her. 

At random, she picked out one, a medium-sized yellow star with nine tiny 
dots revolving around it. Pointing to it, she turned toward Desert Princess. 

“Do you really think there are people like us on this one?” 

“Sure,” Desert Princess said with a smile. “Audio Visual Aids can’t exist 
without people, any more than you can rightly say that people can exist 
without Audio Visual Aids. Leastways, that’s what the Boss said. And 
seein’ how he’s the maker, I guess he knows.” 

“Do you think they’re as good as us? Or better? Or worse?” 

“From what Boss says, I’m afraid they’re just about as bad. He told me 
he figured they’d have just as much trouble with money and cheating and 
bombs and plain ignorance and fancy cussedness as us.” 

“But why couldn’t he make ’em better, while he was at it?” 

“Well — they’re supposed to be a kind of model for us and of us. And if 
they’re too much better, then they ain’t no model at all, is they? And besides. 
Boss says he can only make ’em as good as his own vision is good. And I 
guess it sounds kind of funny, but he says his vision was none too good when 
he made this one, on account of he didn’t have no Havana Panatelas to keep 
him calm.” 

“But why didn’t he, if that was all he needed?” the Smallest Girl asked. 

“Folks was a little stiff-necked, I guess, child. And you know what? Boss 
says he figures something like that was what happened when we was made. 
Any time, he says, that a maker gets a real big job, why, it just doesn’t seem 
as if things are set up so he’ll be in a peaceful mood. Or he’ll have a close 
deadline to meet. All kinds of things.” 

“Gee, you talked to him a whole lot,” the Smallest Girl said. “Are you 
going to get yourself married up to him?” 

“No, course not. It’s been wonderful knowing him — and someday when 
you’re big you’ll know how wonderful. But makers just ain’t very good 
husband material. I’ll always remember him, though. I always will. Because 
it was him showed me who I really am. And that’s the most important thin 
can happen to anybody ever. Even after I’m married to the Interviewer— 
and it isn’t going to be long now before he asks me, but don’t you dare tell 
him — I won’t ever forget how the Boss showed me who I really was.” 

But the Smallest Girl was no longer really listening. She had turned back 
to the Audio Visual Aid. Across the whole ceiling of the Sunday school it 
stretched. In the center a great, slowly revolving pinwheel of stars, throwing 
off little sparks of stars. And stretching out in every direction were the 
smaller pinwheels and clusters. 
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It was funny, the Smallest Girl thought. If you looked straight at the walls 
of the Sunday school, there they were, looking solid and real. 

But if you focused your eyes on the Audio Visual Aid, it wasn’t like that 
at all. Your eyes started at the great star cloud in the center, your eyes caught 
by its foams and whirlpools and running rivulets of stars, all in motion, 
millions of stars. And as you looked there was a sound, a sound that your 
eyes seemed to hear, a new sound, a music that you knew had always been 
there but was always new. 

Your eyes followed the sound out from the center, out to the other stars, 
whole islands of stars. Into the distance and distance so far that the islands 
themselves, each with millions of stars, were nothing but faint and winking 
points of light, no brighter than single stars. And finally even these points 
of light wihked out completely. You couldn’t see them any more at all. 

And then suddenly you remembered that you hadn’t seen the Sunday 
school at all. No walls and no roof. You just didn’t see them at all, imless 
you made a furmy kind of effort and really tried to see them. 

The Smallest Girl looked back once more to the medium-sized yellow star 
with its nine tiny circling dots. She went closer to it. It grew bigger the closer 
she approached. And each of the circling dots was a world. And the sun and 
its worlds kept growing bigger. Or was she getting smaller, smaller the closer 
she approached the growing sun, the growing worlds. Bigger or smaller . . . 
closer and closer? And closer stiU and then it was she Imew that she had 
made this star and its worlds her own, of her adoption, always hers. 

“Do you think this one has people?” she asked without taking her eyes 
from the growing star. “Does it have a maker like Boss? Do you suppose it 
really does?” 

But there was no answer from the world that was already almost another 
world. And the Smallest Girl did not hesitate but took another step and 
another, out of that world away from the Desert Princess and her Interviewer 
and the others, and none of them saw through her eyes her new world grow 
bigger, filling space as she grew smaller ... 

Till finally came the soft, final closing of a door. The darkness. The blaze 
of light. 

And the Smallest Girl was in the world of her choice. And before her was 
a maker . . . 

Accusing. Two green eyes set in unhealthy magenta, staring up at him. And 
a slosh of gin, a bare finger of gin in the bottle before his eyes. 

He drank the gin in one gulp. Then he turned the empty bottle upside down, 
letting the last drop drip on the counter. 

“Scope,” he said. 

“Did you speak to me sir?” the waitress behind the wavering counter asked. 

“Scope!” he said again, savagely. He looked up at her. “If I had scope 
enough, if I could only do once, just once, what I’m trying to do, I could build 
whole universes. Endless islhnds of universes !” 

In sudden anger he jabbed the neck of the bottle he held into one of the 
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accusing green eyes on the plate before him and then into the other. Green 
ichor spurted across his shirt, over the counter, onto the skirt of the waitress. 
Scope!” he cried, and the shells at his back tinkled with a faint music. 
The tall sunburnt white man was coming toward him. Trader Horn. 

He turned back to the waitress and regarded her. A gazelle of the far veldt 
she was, and in her eyes the moon of the eastern sea. “Enough scope,” he said, 
“O Moon of the Eastern Sea, and I’d make a dozen island universes for you, 
just for you, for you — and string them in a bracelet for your wrist . . .” 

“Come on. Chief, let’s go,” Trader Horn said, his big sunblistered hand on 
Chief’s shoulder, “we gotta make the employment office before it closes, if 
we’re gonna get a gig for tomorrow.” 

The Smallest Girl felt the sad tears coming and she let them come and 
she cried for a long time after tlje two men had left — hut the stars in her 
eyes, the stars of wonder, the stars of her passage, they stayed bright through 
the tears. 


★ ★ ★ ★ 


CASEY AGONISTES — {Continued from page 66). 

Not even Carnahan could call him up. 

“Sometimes I think I feel him stir, and then again I ain’t sure,” he said. 
“It beats heU where he’s went to.” 

Going to sleep that night was as much like dying as it could he for men 
already dead. 

Music from far off woke me up when it was just getting light. I was going 
to try to cork off again, when I saw Carnahan was awake. 

“Casey’s around somewhere,” he whispered. 

“Where?” I asked, looking around. “I don’t see him.” 

“I feel him,” Carnahan said. “He’s around. 

The others began to wake up and look around. It was like the night Casey 
and Slop Chute went under. Then something moved in the solarium. . . . 

It was Casey. 

He come in the ward slow and bashful-like, jerking his head all around, 
with his eyes open wide, and looking scared we was going to throw something 
at him. He stopped in the middle of the ward. 

“Yea, Casey!” Carnahan said in a low, clear voice. 

Casey looked at him sharp. 

“Yea, Casey!” we all said. “Come aboard, you hairy old bastard!” 

Casey shook hands with himself over his head and went into his dance. 
He grinned . . . and I swear to God it was Slop Chute’s big, lopsided grin he 
had on. 

For the first time in my whole damn life I wanted to cry. 
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A vacation in the mountains, the eyes 
of a child who saw everything fresh, 
everything new — and something that 
really couldn't happen . . , but did. 


and a little child,. . 


T HAVE arrived at an age— well, an age that begins to burden my body 
-•■sometimes, but I don’t think I’d care to go back and live the years again. 
There’s really only a few things I envy in the young— one thing, really, that 
I wish I had back— and that’s the eyes of children. Eyes that see everything 
new, everything fresh, everything wonderful, before custom can stale or life 
has tv/isted awry. Maybe that’s what Heaven will be — eyes forever new. 

But there is, sometimes, among the children, another seeingness — a seeing 
that goes beyond the range of adult eyes, that sometimes seem to trespass 
even on other dimensions. Those who can see like that have the unexpected 
eyes ... the eerie eyes ... the Seeing eyes. 

The child had Seeing eyes. I noticed them first when the Davidsons moved 
into the camping spot next to ours on the North Fork. The Davidsons we 
knew from previous years, but it was our first meeting with their son Jerry, 
and the wife and child he had brought home from overseas. One nice thing 
about camping out is that you don’t have to be bashful about watching 
other people settle in. In fact, if you aren’t careful, you end up fighting one 
of their tent ropes while someone else hammers a peg, or you get involved 
in where to toe-nail in a shelf on a tree, or in deciding the best place for 
someone else to dip wash-water out of the creek without scooping gravel or 
falling in. Even being a grandmother twice over doesn’t exempt you. 

It was while I was sitting on my favorite stump debating whether to change 
my shoes and socks or let them squelch themselves dry, that I noticed the 
child. She was hunched up on a slanting slab of rock in the late afternoon 
sunshine, watching me quietly. I grinned at her and wiggled a wet toe. 

“I suppose I ought to change,” I said. “It’s begimfing to get cold.” 

“Yes,” she said. “The sun is going down.” Her eyes were very wide. 

“I’ve forgotten your name,” I said. “I have to forget it four times before 
I remember.” I peeled off one of my wet socks and rubbed a thumb across 
the red stain it had left on my toes. 
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“I’m Liesle,” she said gravely. “Look at the funny hiUs.” She gestured 
with her chin at the hills down the trail. 

“Emmy?” I looked at them. They were just rolling hills humping rather 
abruptly up from the trail in orderly rows until they merged with the aspen 
thicket. “Just hills,” I said, towelling my foot on the leg of my jeans. “The 
grass on them is kind of thick this year. It’s been a wet spring.” 

“Grass?” she said. “It looks almost like — like fur.” 

“Fur? Mmm, well, maybe.” I hopped over to the tent and crawled in to 
find some dry socks. “If you squint your eyes tight and don’t quite look at 
it.” My voice was muffled in the darkness of the tent. I backed out again, 
clutching a rolled pair of socks in my hand. “Oh, geeps!” I said. “Those 
gruesome old purple ones. Well, a few more years of camping out and maybe 
fiiey’U go the way of all flesh.” 

I settled back on my stump and turned to the child, then blinked at the 
four eyes gravely contemplating me. “Well, hi!” I said to Annie, the child’s 
mother. “I’m just forgetting Liesle’s name for the last time.” 

Liesle smiled shyly, leaning against her mother. “You’re Gramma,” she 
said. 

“I sure am, bless Pat and Jiimie. And you’re wonderful to remember me 
already.” 

Liesle pressed her face to her mother’s arm in embarrassment. 

“She has your eyes,” I said to Annie. 

“But hers are darker blue.” Annie hugged Liesle’s head briefly. Then 
“Come, child, we must start supper.” 

“’Bye, Gramma,” said Liesle, looking back over her shoulder. Then her 
eyes flickered and widened and an odd expression sagged her mouth open. 
Annie’s tugging hand towed her a reluctant step, then she turned and hurriedly 
scooted in front of Annie, almost tripping her. “Mother!” I heard her breath- 
less voice. “Mother!” as they disappeared around the tent. 

I looked back over my shoulder. Liesle’s eyes had re-focused themselves 
beyond me before her face had changed. Something back there — ? 

Back there the sun was setting in pale yellow splendor and purple shadows 
were filling up the hollows between the hills. I’ve climbed little hills hke those 
innumerable times — and rolled down them and napped on them and batted 
gnats on them. They were gentle, smooth hills, their fine early faded, grassy 
covering silver against the sun, crisply tickly under the cheek. Just bills. 
Nothing could be more serene and peaceful. I raised an eyebrow and shrugged. 
You meet all kinds. 

That night Davidsons came over to our campfire and we all sat around 
in the chilly, chilly dark, talking and listening — listening to the wind in the 
pines, to the Little Colorado brawling its way down from Baldy, the soimds 
of tiny comings and goings through the brush — all the sounds that spell 
summer to those of us who return year after year to the same camping 
grounds. 

Finally the fire began to flicker low and the unaccustomed altitude was 
making us drowsy, so we hunted up our flashlights and started our before- 
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bed trek across the creek to the Little Houses hidden against the hillside. 
Men to the left, girls to the right, we entertained briefly the vision of tiled 
bathrooms back home, but were somehow pleasured with the inconvenience 
because it spelled vacation. We females slithered and giggled over the wet 
log-and-plank bridge across the creek. It still had a grimy ghost of snow 
along its sheltered edge and until even as late as July there would be a ragged 
snowbank up against the hill near the girls’ Little House, with violets and 
wild strawberries blooming at its edge. Things happen like that at 9000 feet 
of elevation. We edged past the snowbank — my Trisha leading the group, 
her flashlight pushing the darkness aside imperiously. She was followed by 
our Jinnie — Pat is a goat and goes to the left — then came Mrs. Davidson, 
Annie and Liesle, and I was the caboose, feeling the darkness nudging at 
my back as it crowded after our lights. 

Since the Little House accommodates only two at a time, the rest of us 
usually wait against an outcropping of boulders that shelters a little from a 
south-east wind which can cut a notch in your shin-bones in less time than 
it takes to tell it. 

I was jerkily explaining this to Annie as I stumbled along the semi-over- 
grown path — it hadn’t received its summer beating-down yet. I was reaching 
out to trail my hand across the first houlder, when Liesle gasped and stumbled 
back against me, squashing my toe completely. 

“What’s the matter, child?” I gritted, waiting for the pain to stop shooting 
up my leg like a hot fountain. “There’s nothing to be afraid of. Your mommie 
and I are here.” 

“I wanna go back!” she suddenly sobbed, clinging to Annie. “I wanna go 
home!” 

“Liesle, Liesle,” crooned Annie, gathering her up in her arms. “Mother’s 
here. Daddy’s here. No one is home. You’ll have fun tomorrow, you’ll 
see.” She looked over Liesle’s burrowing head at our goblinesque flash- 
lighted faces. “She’s never camped before,” she said apologetically. “She’s 
homesick.” 

“I’m afraid! I can’t go any farther!” sobbed Liesle. I clamped Jinnie’s 
arm sharply. She was making noises like getting scared, too — and she a 
veteran of cradle-camping. 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of,” I reiterated, wiggling my toe hopefully. 
Thank goodness, it could still wiggle. I thought it had been amputated. 
Liesle’s answer was only a muffled wail. “Well, come on over here' out of the 
wind,” I said to Annie. “And I’ll hold her while you go.” I started to take 
Liesle, but she twisted away from my hand. 

“No, no!” she cried. “I can’t go any farther!” Then she slithered like an 
eel out of Annie’s arms and hit off back down the trail. The dark swallowed 
her. 

“Liesle!” Annie set off in pursuit and I followed, trying to stab some 
helpful light along the winding path. I caught up with the two of them on 
the creek bridge. They were murmuring to each other, forehead to forehead. 
Annie’s voice was urgent, but Liesle was stubbornly shaking her head. 
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“She won’t go back,” said Annie. 

“Oh, well,” I said, suddenly feeling the altitude draining my blood out 
of my feathery head and burdening my tired feet with it. “Humor the child 
tonight. If she has to go, let her duck out in the bushes. She’ll be okay 
tomorrow.” 

But she wasn’t. The next day she still stubbornly refused to go that last 
little way to the Little House. Jerry, her father, lost patience with her. “It’s 
utter nonsense!” he said. “Some fool notion. We’re going to be up here for 
two weeks. If you think I’m going to dig a special — 

“You stay here,” he said to Annie. He grabbed Liesle’s arm and trotted 
her briskly down the path. I followed. I make no bones about being curious 
about people and things— and as long as I keep my mouth shut, I seldom 
get a door slammed in my face. Liesle went readily enough, whimpering a 
little, half r unning before his prodding finger, down the path, across the 
bridge, along the bank. And flatly refused to go any farther. Jerry pushed 
and she doubled down, backing against his legs. He shoved her forward and 
she fell to her hands and knees, scrambling back along the path, trying to 
force her way past him— all in deathly panting silence. His temper flared 
and he pushed her again. She slid flat on the path, digging her fingers into 
the weedy grass along the edge, her cheek pressed to the muddy path. I saw 
her face then, blanched, stricken— old in its fierce determination, pitifully 
young in its bare terror. 

“Jerry — ” I began. 

Anger had deafened and blinded him. He picked her up bodily and started 
down the path. She writhed and screamed a wild, despairing scream, “Daddy! 
Daddy! No! It’s open! It’s open!” 

He strode on, past the first boulder. He had taken one step beyond the 
aspen that leaned out between two boulders, when Liesle was snatched from 
his arms. Relieved of her weight, his momentiam carried him staggering 
forward, almost to his knees. Blankly, he looked around. Liesle was plastered 
to the boulder, spread-eagled above the path like a paper doll pasted on a 
waU— except that this paper doll gurgled in speechless terror and was slowly 
being sucked into the rock. She was face to the rock, but as I gaped in shock, 
I could see her spine sinking in a concave curve, pushing her head and feet 
back sharper and sharper. 

“Grab her!” I yelled. “Jerry! Grab her feet!” I got hold of her shoulders 
and pulled with all my strength. Jerry got his hands behind her knees and I 
heard his breath grunt out as he pulled. “Oh, God in Heaven!” I sobbed. 
“Oh, God in Heaven!” 

There was a sucking, tearing sound and Liesle came loose from the rock. 
The three of us tumbled in a tangled heap in the marshy wetness beyond the 
trail. We sorted ourselves out and Jerry crouched in the muck rocking Liesle 
in his arms, his face buried against her hair. 

I sat there speechless, feeling the cold wetness penetrating my jeans. What 
was there to say? 
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Finally Liesle stopped crying. She straightened up in Jerry’s arms and 
looked at the rock. “Oh,” she said. “It’s shut now.” 

She wiggled out of Jerry’s arms. “Gramma, I gotta go.” Automatically 
I helped her unzip her jeans and sat there slack-jawed as she trotted down the 
path past the huge boulder and into the Little House. 

“Don’t ask me!” barked Jerry suddenly, rising dripping from the pathside. 
“Don’t ask me!” 

So I didn’t. 

Well, a summer starting like that could be quite a summer, but instead 
everything settled down to a pleasant even pace and we fished and hiked and 
picknicked and got rained on and climbed Baldy, sliding back down its snow- 
slopes on the seats of our pants, much to their detriment. 

ften came the afternoon some of us females were straggUng down the 
trail to camp, feet soaked as usual and with the kids clutching grimy snow- 
balls salvaged from the big drift on the sharp north slope below the Salt 
House. The last of the sun glinted from the white peak of Baldy where we 
had left the others hours ago still scrabbling around in the dust looking for 
more Indian bone beads. We seemed to be swimming through a valley of 
shadows that were almost tangible. 

“I’m winded.” Mrs. Davidson collapsed, panting, by the side of the trail, 
lying back on the smoothly rounded flank of one of the orderly little bilk 
near the creek. 

“We’re almost there,” I said. “If I get down, I won’t get up again short of 
midnight.” 

“So let it be midnight,” she said, easing her shoulders back against the 
soft crispness of the grass. “Maybe some robins will find us and cover us 
with strawberries instead of strawberry leaves. Then we wouldn’t have to 
cook supper.” 

“That’d be fun,” said Liesle, hugging her knees beside Mrs. Davidson. 

“Oh, Liesle!” Jinnie was disgusted. “You don’t think they really would, 
do you?” 

“Why not?” Liesle’s eyes were wide. 

“Oh, groan!” said Jinnie, folding up on the ground, “You’d believe 
anything! When you get as old as I am — ” 

“What a thought!” I said, easing my aching feet in my hiking boots. “Do 
you suppose she’d ever be ten years old?” I looked longingly at the cluster 
of tents on the edge of the flat. “Oh, weU,” I said and subsided on the hiU 
beside the others. I flopped over on my stomach and cradled my head on 
my arms. “Why! It’s warm!” I said as my palm burrowed through the grass 
to the underlying soil. 

“Sun,” murmured Mrs. Davidson, her eyes hidden behind her folded 
arm. “It soaks it up all day and lets it out at night.” 

“Mmmm.” I let relaxation wash over me. 

“They’re sleeping a long time,” said Liesle. 

“Who?” I was too lax for conversation. 

“The beasts,” she said. “These beasts we’re on.” 
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“What beasts?” It was like having a personal mosquito. 

“These ones with the green fur,” she said and giggled. “People think they’re 
just hills, but they’re beasts.” 

“If you say so.” My fingers plucked at the grass. “And the green fur grew 
all around, all around — ” 

“That’s why it feels warm,” said Liesle. “Don’t pull its fur. Gramma. It 
might hurt it, ’nen it’d get up. And spill us on the ground. And open its big 
mouth . . . and stick out its great big teeth — ” She clutched me wildly. 
“Gramma!” she cried, “Let’s go home!” 

“Oh, botheration!” I said, sitting up. The chill of the evening was like a 
splash of cold water. “Say, it is getting cold. We’ll catch our death of live- 
forevers if we lie out here much longer.” 

“But it’s so warm and nice down here,” sighed Mrs. Davidson. 

“Not up here,” I shivered. “Come on, younguns. I’ll race you to the tent.” 

The moonlight wakened me. It jabbed down through a tiny rip in the tent 
above me and made it impossible for me to go back to sleep. Even with my 
eyes shut and my back turned, I could feel the shaft of light twanging almost 
audibly against my huddled self. So I gave up, and, shrugging into a fleece- 
lined jacket and wriggling my bare feet into my sneakers, I ducked through 
the tent flap. The night caught at my heart. All the shadow and silver of a 
full moon plus the tumble and swell, the ivory and ebony of clouds welling 
up over Baldy. No wonder the moonlight had twanged through the tent. It 
was that kind of night — taut, swift, far and unfettered. 

I sighed and tucked my knees up under the jacket as I sat on the stump. 
There are times when having a body is a big nuisance. Well, I thought. I’ll 
stay out long enough to get thoroughly chilled, then I’ll surely sleep when 
I crawl back into my nice warm sleeping bag. My eyes followed the dark 
serrated treetops along the far side of the creek to the velvety roll of the 
small hills in the moonlight upsteam, the thick silver-furred beasts-who- 
slept-so-long. I smiled as I thought of Liesle. 

Then there she was — Liesle — just beyond the tent, her whole body taut 
with staring, her arms stifily flexed at the elbows, her fingers crooked, her 
whole self bent forward as though readying for any sudden need for pursuit 
— or flight. 

She made an abortive movement as though to go back into the tent, and 
then she was off, rimning toward the hills, her bare white feet flashing in 
the moonlight. I wanted to call after her, but something about the stillness 
of the night crowded the noise back into my throat, so I took after her, glad 
of a good excuse to run, fleet-footed and free, through the crispness of the 
silver night. A little farther, a little faster, a tittle lighter and I wouldn’t even 
have had to touch the ground. 

I lost sight of Liesle, so I leaned against a tree and waited for my breath 
to catch up with me. Then I saw her, a whisp of darkness in her worn flannel 
pajamas, moving from one small hill to another, softly tiptoeing away across 
them until the shadow of the aspen grove on the slope above swallowed her 
up. There was a pause as I wondered if I should follow, then she reappeared 
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with the same soft, careful step. She stopped just a few feet from me and 
plumped herself down between two rounded knolls. She shivered in the icy 
air and snuggled dovra tight in the curving corner. I could, hear her talking. 

“Move over, you. Keep me warm. There’s eight of you. I counted. I like 
you in the night, but I’m scared of you in the day. You don’t belong in the 
day.” She yawned luxuriantly and I saw that she was sinking slowly between 
those two grassy hills. “You really don’t belong in the night, either.” Liesle 
went on. “You better go back next time it’s open.” Only her head was visible 
now. She was all but swallowed up in the — in the what? 

“Liesle!” I hissed. 

She gasped and looked around. Suddenly she was sprawling out in the 
open again on the sloping hillside, shivering. She glanced back quickly and 

then began to cry. I gathered her up in my arms. “What’s going on here, 
Liesle?” r j 6 s . 

“I had a dream!” she wailed. 

I carried her back to the camp, sagging a little under her weight. Just 
before I dumped her down in front of her tent, I swear she waved over my 
shoulder, a furtive, quick little wave, back at the little sleeping bilk . 

Next day I determinedly stayed in camp when everyone else galloped oflf 
into the far distance toward Katatki to look for arrowheads. I had to make 
a noise like elderly and weary, and I know my children suspected that I was 
up to some mischief, but they fiutially left me alone. The dust had hardly 
settled on the curve down-creek before I was picking my way among the 
beast-hills. 

I caught myself tiptoeing and breathing cautiously through my mouth, 
startled by the crunch of gravel and the sudden shriek of a blue jay. I sat 
down, as nearly as I could tell, between the same two hills where Liesle had 
been. I pulled up a tuft of grass with a quick twinge of my thumb and fingers. 
Grass — that’s all it was. Well, what had I expected? I unlimbered my short 
prospector’s pick and began to excavate. The sod peeled back. The sandy 
soil underneath slithered a little. The pick clinked on small rocks. I un- 
earthed a beer cap and a bent nail. I surveyed my handiwork, then shoved 
toe dirt back with the head of the pick. Sometimes it’s fun to have too much 
imagination. Other times it gets you dirt under your fingernails. 

I trudged back toward camp. Halfway there I stopped in midstride. 
Had I heard something? Or felt something? A movement as of air displacing? 
I turned and walked slowly back to the hillside. 

Nowhere, nowhere, could I find the spot where I’d been digging. I knelt 
down and picked up the only loose object around. A rusty beer cap. 

The Davidsons’ vacation was nearly over. We had another week after 
they were to leave. I don’t know how it happened — things like that are always 
happening to us — but we ended up with Liesle and Jinnie jumping up and 
down ecstatically together as all ^qwn-ups concerned slowly nodded their 
heads. And I had an extra grandchild for the next week. 

Of course, Liesle was a little homesick the first night after her folks left. 
After Jinnie had fallen asleep, she looked over at me in toe glow of the 
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Coleman lantern, with such forlornness that I lifted the edge of my sleeping 
bag and she practically flung herself into it. It was a tight squeeze, Mt finally 
she was snuggled on my shoulder, the crisp spray of her hair tickling my chin. 

“I like you. Gramma,” she said. “You’re warm.” 

“You’re warm, too,” I said, feeling heat radiating from the wiry little 
body. I don’t know what prompted my next question. Maybe it was that I 
wanted there to be something in Liesle’s play-pretend. “Am I as warm as the 
beasts?” 

I felt her startled withdrawal. It was like having a spring suddenly coil 
beside me. 

“What are they going to do when it starts snowing again?” I asked into the 
awkward silence. 

“I don’t know,” said Liesle slowly. “I don’t know any beasts. Besides 
their fur would keep them warm.” 

“It looks like just grass to me,” I said. “Grass withers when cold weather 
comes.” 

“It’s ’sposed to look like grass,” said Liesle. “So’s no one will notice them,” 

“What are they?” I asked. “Where did they come from?” 

“I don’t know any beasts,” said Liesle. “I’m going to sleep.” 

And she did. 

Liesle might as weU have gone on home for all the outdoor activity she 
got that week with us. Bad weather came pouring through the pass in the 
mountains, and we had rain and fog and thunder and hail and a horrible 
time trying to keep the kids amused. My idle words had stuck in Liesle’s 
mind and festered in the inactivity. She peered incessantly out of the tent- 
flap asking, “How long will it rain? Is it cold out there? It won’t snow will it? 
Will there be ice?” 

And when we had a brief respite after a roaring hail storm and went out 
to gather up the tapioca-sized stones by the buckets-fuU, Liesle filled both 
hands and, clutching the hail tightly, raced over to the small hills. I caught 
up with her as she skidded to a stop on the muddy trail. 

She was staring at the beast-hills, frosted lightly with the hail. She turned 
her deep eyes to me. “It’s ice,” she said tragically. 

“Yes,” I said. “Little pieces of ice.” 

She opened her hands and stared at her wet pahns. “It’s gone,” she said. 

“Your hands are warm,” I explained. 

“Warmness melts the ice,” she said, her eyes glowing. “They’re warm.” 

“They could melt the little ice,” I acknowledged. “But if it really froze — ” 

“I told them to go back,” said Liesle. “The next time it’s open.” 

“What’s open?” I asked. 

“Well,” said Liesle. “It’s down the path to the Little House. It’s the rock 
— it’s a empty — it’s to go through — ” She slapped her hand back and forth 
across her pants legs, ridding them of the melted hail. Her bottom lip was 
pouted, her eyes hidden. “It doesn’t go into any place,” she said. “It only 
goes through.” Anger flared suddenly and she kicked the nearest hill. “Stupid 
beasts!” she cried. “Why didn’t you stay home!” 
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We started packing the day before we were to leave. Liesle scurried around 
with Jinnie, getting under foot and messing things up generally. So I gave 
them a lot of left-over odds and ends of canned goods and a box to put them 
in and they spent hours packing and xmpacking. I had dismissed them from 
my mind and submerged myself in the perennial problem of how to get back 
into the suitcases what they had originally contained. So I was startled to 
feel a cold hand on my elbow. I looked around into Liesle’s worried face. 

“What if they don’t know the way back?” she asked. 

“Of course they know the way back,” I said. “They’ve driven it a dozen 
times.” 

“No, I mean the beasts.” she clutched me again. “They’ll die in the winter.” 

“Winter’s a long way off,” I said. “They’ll be all right.” 

“They don’t count hke we do,” said Liesle. “Winter’s awful close.” 

“Oh, Liesle, child,” I said, exasperated. “Let’s not play that now. I’m 
much too busy.” 

“I’m not playing,”' she said, her cheeks flushing faintly, her eyes refusing 
to leave mine. “The beasts — ” 

“Please, honey lamb,” I said. “You finish your packing and let me finish 
mine.” And I slammed the suitcase on my hand. 

“But the beasts — ” 

“Beasts!” I said indistinctly as I tried to suck the pain out of my fingers. 
“They’re big enough to take care of themselves.” 

“They’re just baby ones!” she cried. “And they’re lost, ’relse’n they’d 
have gone home when it was open.” 

“Then go tell them the way,” I said, surveying dismally the sweat shirt 
and slacks that should have been in the case I had just closed. She was out 
of sight by the time I got to the tent door. I shook my head. That should 
teach me to stick to Little Red Ridinghood or The Gingerbread Boy. Beasts, 
indeed! 

Late that evening came a whopper of a storm. It began with a sprinkle 
so light that it was almost a mist. And then, as though a lever were being 
steadily depressed, the downpour increased, minute by minute. In direct 
proportion, the light drained out of the world. Everyone was snugly under 
canvas by the time the rain had become a downpour — except Liesle. 

“I know where she is,” I said with a sigh, and snatched my fleece-lined 
jacket and ducked out into the rain. I’d taken about two steps before my 
shoes were squelching water and the rain was flooding my face like a hose. 
I had sploshed just beyond the tents when a dripping wet object launched 
itself against me and knocked me staggering back against a pine tree. 

“They won’t come!” sobbed Liesle, her hair straight and lank, streaming 
water down her neck. “I kept talking to them and talking to them, but they 
won’t come. They say it isn’t open and if it was they wouldn’t know the way!” 
She was shaking with sobs and cold. 

“Come in out of the wet,” I said, patting her back soggily. “Everything 
will be okay.” I stuck my head into the cook tent. “I got ’er. Have to wr ing 
her out first.” And we ducked into the sleep tent. 
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“I told them right over this way and across the creek — ” her voice was 
mufiSed as I stripped her T shirt over her head. “They can’t see right over this 
way and they don’t know what a creek is. They see on top of us.” 

“On top?” I asked, fumbling for a dry towel. 

“Yes!” sobbed Liesle. “We’re in the middle. They see mostly on top of 
us and then there’s us and then there’s an xmdemeath. They’re afraid they 
might fall into us or the underneath. We’re all full of holes around here.” 

“They’re already in us,” I said, guiding her icy feet into the flannel pajama 
legs. “We can see them.” 

“Only part,” she said. “Only the Here part. The There part is so’st we 
can’t see it.” I took her on my lap and surrounded her with my arms and 
she leaned against me, slowly warming, but with the chill still shaking her 
at intervals. 

“Oh, Gramma!” Her eyes were big and dark. “I saw some of the There 
part. It’s like — like— hke a Roman candle. 

“Those big heavy hiUs like Roman candles?” I asked. 

“Sure,” her voice was confident. “Roman candles have sticks on them 
don’t they?” 

“Look, Liesle.” I sat her up and looked deep into her eyes. “I know you 
think this is all for true, but it really isn’t. It’s fun to pretend as long as you 
know it’s pretend, but when you begin to believe it, it isn’t good. Look at 
you, all wet and cold and unhappy because of this pretend.” 

“But it isn’t pretend!” protested Liesle. “When it was open — ” She caught 
her breath and clutched me. I paused, feeling as though I had stepped off 
an unexpected curb, then swiftly I tucked that memory away with others, 
such as the rusty beer cap, the slow ingestion of Liesle by the hills — 

“Forget about that,” I said. “Believe me, Liesle, it’s all pretend. You 
don’t have to worry.” 

For a long rain-loud moment, Liesle searched my face, and then she 
relaxed. “Okay, Gramma.” She become a heavy, sleepy weight in my lap. 
“If you say so.” 

We went to sleep that last night to the sound of rain. By then it had become 
a heavy, all-pervading roar on the tent roof that made conversation almost 
impossible. “Well,” I thought drowsily, “this is a big, wet, close-quotes to 
our S limmer ” Then, just as I slipped over into sleep, I was surprised to hear 
myself think, “Swim well, little beasts, swim well.” 

It may have been the silence that woke me, because I was suddenly wide 
awake in a rainless hush. It wasn’t just an awakening, but an urgent push 
into awareness. I raised up on one elbow. Liesle cried out and then was silent. 
I lay back down again, but tensed as Liesle muttered and moved in the 
darkness. Then I heard her catch her breath and whimper a little. She crawled 
cautiously out of her sleeping bag and was fumbling at the tent flap. A pale 
watery light came through the opening. The sky must have partially cleared. 
Liesle whispered something, then groped back across the tent. I heard a 
series of rustles and whispers, then she was hesitating at the opening, jacket 
over her pajamas, her feet in lace-trailing sneakers. 
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“It’s open!” she whimpered, peering out. “It’s open!” And was gone. 

I caught my foot in the sleeping bag, tried to put my jacket on upsidedown, 
and got the wrong foot in the right shoe, before I finally got straightened up 
and staggered out through an ankle-deep puddle to follow Liesle. I groped 
my way in the wet grayness halfway to the Little House before I reaped 
there was no one ahead of me in the path. I nearly died. Had she already 
been sucked into that treacherous gray rock! And inside me a voice mock- 
ingly chanted, “Not for true, only pretend — ” 

“Shut upT I muttered fiercely, then, turning, I sploshed at full staggering 
speed back past the tents. I leaned against my breathing tree to stop my 
frantic gulping of the cold wet air, and, for the dozenteenth time in my life, 
reamed myself out good for going along with a gag too far. If I had only 
scotched Liesle’s imagination the first — 

I heard a tiny, piercingly high noise, a coaxing, luring bird-like sound, 
and I saw Liesle standing in the road, intent on the little hills, her right hand 
outstretched, fingers curling, as though she were calling a puppy. 

Then I saw the little hills quiver and consolidate and Become. I saw them 
lift from the ground with a sucking sound. I heard the soft tear of turf and 
the almost inaudible twang of parting roots. I saw the hills flow into motion 
and follow Liesle’s piping call. I strained to see in the half light. There were 
no legs under the hills — there were dozens of legs imder— there were wheels 
— squares — ^flickering, firefly glitters. . . . 

I shut my eyes. The hills 'nciq going. How they were going, I couldn’t say. 
Huge, awkward and lumbering, they followed Liesle like drowsy mastodons 
in close order formation. I could see the pale scar below the aspen thicket 
where the hills had pulled away. It seemed familiar, even to the scraggly roots 
poking out of the sandy crumble of the soil. Wasn’t that the way it had looked? 

I stood and watched the beast hills foUow Liesle. How could such a troop 
go so noiselessly? Past the tents, through the underbrush, across the creek 
— Liesle used the bridge— and on up the trail toward the Little House. I 
lost sight of them as they rounded the bend in the trail. I permitted myself a 
brief sigh of relief before I started back toward the tents. Now to gather 
Liesle up, purged of her compulsion, get her into bed and persuaded that it 
had all been a dream. Mockingly, I needled myself. “A dream? A dream? 
They were there, weren’t they? They are gone, aren’t they? Without bending 
a blade or breaking a branch. Gone into what? Gone into what?” 

“Gone into nothing,” I retorted. “Gone through — ” 

“Through into what?” I goaded. “Gone into what?” 

“Okay! You tell me /” I snapped. Both of us shut up and stumbled off down 
the darkened path. For the unnumberedth time I was catapulted into by 
Liesle. We met most unceremoniously at the bend in the trail. 

“Oh, Gramma!” she gasped. “One didn’t come! The littlest one didn’t 
come! There were eight, but only seven went in. We gotta get the other one. 
It’s gonna close! Gramma!” She was towing me back past the tents. 

“Oh, yipes!” I thought dismally. “A few more of these shuttle runs and 
I will be an old woman!” 
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We found the truant huddled at the base of the aspens, curled up in a 
comparatively tiny, grass-bristly little hillock. Liesle stretched out her hands 
and started piping at the beast-hill. 

“Where did you learn that sound?” I asked, my curiosity burning even in 
a mad moment like this one. 

“That’s the way you call a beast-hill!” she said, amazed at my ignorance, 
and piped again, coaxingly. I stood there in my clammy, wet sneakers, and 
presumably in my right mind, and watched the tight little hillock unroll 
and move slowly in Liesle’s direction. 

“Make him hurry. Gramma!” cried Liesle. “Push!” 

So I pushed — and had the warm feeling of summer against my palms, 
the sharp faint fragrance of bruised grass in my nostrils, and a vast astonish- 
ment in my mind. I’ll never get over it. Me! Pushing a beast-hill in the 
watery chill of a night hour that had no number and seemed to go on and on. 

Well, anyway, between Liesle’s piping and my pushing, we got the Least- 
one past the tents (encore!) across the creek and down the trail. Liesle ran 
ahead. “Oh, Gramma! Gramma!” Her voice was tragedy. “It’s closing! 
It’s closing!” 

I hunched my shoulders and dug in with my toes and fairly scooted that 
dumb beast down the path. I felt a protesting ripple under my hands and a 
recoil like a frightened child. I had a swift brief vision of me, scrabbling on 
the trail with a beast-hill as Jerry had with Liesle, but my sudden rush 
pushed us around the comer. There was Liesle, one arm tight around a tree 
trunk, the other outstretched across the big gray boulder. Her hand was lost 
somewhere in the Anything that coalesced and writhed. Became and dissolved 
in the middle of the gray granite. 

“Hurry!” she gasped. “I’m holding it! Push!” 

I pushed! And felt some strength inside me expend the very last of itself 
on the effort. I had spent the last of some youthful coinage that could never 
be replenished. There was a stubborn silent moment and then the beast-hill 
must have perceived the opening, because against my fingers was a sudden 
throb, a quick tingling and the beast-hill was gone — just hke that. The 
boulder loomed, still and stolid as it had been since the Dawn, probably — 
just as it always had been except — Liesle’s hand was caught fast in it, clear 
up past her wrist. 

“It’s stuck.” She looked quietly over her shoulder at me. “It won’t come 
out.” 

“Sure it will,” I said, dropping to my haunches and holding her close. 
“Here, let me — ” I grasped her elbow. 

“No.” She hid her face against my shoulder. I could feel the sag of her 
whole body. “It won’t do any good to pull.” 

“What shall we do then?” I asked, abandoning myself to her young 
wisdom. 

“We’ll have to wait till it opens again,” she said. 

“How long?” I felt the terrible begin in her. 

“I don’t know. Maybe never. Maybe — maybe it only happens once.” 
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“Oh, now!” I said and had nothing to add. What can you say to a child 
whose hand has disappeared into a granite boulder and won’t come oat? 

“Liesle,” I said. “Can you wiggle your fingers?” 

Her whole face tightened as she tried. “Yes,” she said. “It’s just like having 
my hand in a hole but I can’t get it out.” 

“Push it in, then,” I said. 

“In?” she asked faintly. 

“Yes,” I said. “Push it in and wiggle it hard. Mayhe they’ll see it and open 
up again.” 

So she did. Slowly she pushed until her elbow disappeared. “I’m waving 
hard!” We waited. Then— “Nobody comes,” she said. And suddenly she 
was fighting and sobbing, wrenching against the rock, but her arm was as 
tight-caught as her hand had been. I hugged her to me, brushing my hand 
against the rock as I quieted her thrashing legs. “There, there, Liesle.” 
Tears were wadding up in my throat. I rocked her consolingly. 

“Oh God in Heaven,” I breathed, my eyes closed against her hair. “Oh 
God in Heaven!” 

A bird cried out in the silence that followed. The hour that had no number 
stretched and stretched. Suddenly Liesle stirred. “Gramma!” she whispered. 
“Something touched me! Gramma!” She straightened up and pressed her 
other hand against the boulder. “Gramma! Somebody put something in my 
hand! Look, Gramma!” And she withdrew her arm from the gray granite 
and held her hand out to me. 

It overflowed with a Something that Was for a split second, and then 
flaked and sparked away like the brilliance of a Roman candle, showering 
vividly and aU around to the ground. 

Liesle looked at her hand, all glittering silver, and wiped it on her pajamas, 
leaving a shining smudge. “I’m tired. Gramma,” she whimpered. She looked 
around her, half dazed. “I had a dream!” she cried. “I had a dream!” 

I carried her back to the tent. She was too exhausted to cry. She only 
made a weary moaning soxmd that jerked into syllables with the throb of 
my steps. She was asleep before I got her jacket off. I knelt beside her for a 
while, looking at her— wondering. I lifted her right hand. A last few flakes 
of brilliance sifted off her fingers and flickered out on the way to the floor. 
Her nails glowed faintly around the edges, her palm, where it was creased, 
bore an irregular M of fading silver. What had she held? What gift had been 
put into her hand? I looked around, dazed. I was too tired to think. I felt 
an odd throb, as though time had gone back into gear again and it was 
suddenly very late. I was asleep before I finished puffing the covers up. 

Well! It’s episodes like that — though, thank Heaven, they’re rather scarce 
— that make me feel the burden of age. I’m too set in the ways of the world 
to be able to accept such things as normal and casual, too sure of what is to 
be seen to really see what is. But events don’t have to be this bizarre to make 
me realize that sometimes it’s best just to take the hand of a child— a Seeing 
child — and let them do the leading. 


Jfolliini ColliLer 

‘"There are lands with riches such as 
you have never dreamed of,” said the 
stranger, ‘‘all to be won by those who 
bear arms for the king. ...” 

Meeting of Relations 

■pOLD after fold of hills, already tawny with summer, encircled the valley 

where the Oxus flowed between wide meadows of knee-high grass and 
nodding flowers. The afternoon was as golden as an afternoon can be. It 
had that timeless, still and classic quality which insists the world has been 
thus, and will be thus, forever. 

The herdsmen, whose cattle grazed on the lower slopes, were gathered 
imder the dark levels of a cedar tree, from whose reddish trunk a little bronze 
oozed into the black-green shade. The deep silence of cedar shade was in- 
vaded by no sound except for the sweet and brittle note of the cicada, which 
seemed to enter the silence without destroying it. 

The herdsmen were not talking. They were looking across the valley at 
the long track that led into the hills to the west. Along this track the figure 
of a single man was advancing, and had already grown from the size of a 
fly to the size of a heron, and now he was approaching the ford. There 
seemed nothing to fear in a man who came alone and on foot. Nevertheless, 
they continued to watch him. 

Soon he had waded through the shallows, and had started upon the uplull 
track that led past the tree under which they were sitting. As he approaclied 
they saw he was not dressed as they were, but wore a headdress of white 
cloth, which was banded low on his forehead, and flowed down his back 
almost to his heels. It was impossible to guess at his age. 

He saw the herdsmen and came straight toward their tree. “Brothers,” 
he said, “I have come a long way. Allow me to rest among you.” 

This, in the world of that day, was an implied request for refreshment, 
and soon he was provided with a bowl of milk, and a piece of the coarse bread 
which was the staple food of the herdsmen. 

“You have come a long way?” asked the senior among them. 

“I have traveled more days,” said he, “than there are cattle in your herds. 
And you have many cattle.” 

“Your speech is strange in our ears,” said the other. “Have you come from 
beyond the place where the sim sinks, where there is nothing but darkness?” 

“That,” said one of the boys, frightened, “that is the land of the dead.” 
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“No, brother,” said the stranger. “That is farther than you think. Out 
there there are stiU countries where the sun shines. It seems a man might 
journey forever.” 

“Is yours the land where the gods walk among men?” asked the other boy, 
“and have heads like those of hawks and of dogs?” 

“No, though I have heard of that country,” said the man. “But I have never 
seen it.” 

“Have you heard of the closed garden,” asked another, “where the serpent 
guards the fruit of gold?” 

“I have heard of it, brother,” said the stranger. 

“You are weary in the spirit,” said the senior herdsman, after a silence 
that had come unbidden upon them. “What do you seek that you travel so 
far and take no rest?” 

“I go east, brother,” said the stranger. “I have heard of a far land where 
the strong men do no labor, but bear arms for the king.” 

“Are there so many wolves?” asked one of the boys. “Are there other 
beasts of prey on the herds?” 

“No,” said the stranger, “but there are other pastures to be won from 
those who hold them. There are lands with riches such as you have never 
dreamed of, all to be won by those who bear arms for the king.” 

“No one bears arms for our king,” said one of the nien. “He offers our 
sacrifice. He discovers when the herds shall move from the hillsides to the 
plain, but for the rest he is one of ourselves. Why should we bear arms for 
him?” 

“To live well,” said the stranger. “What is better than when strong men, 
like a band of brothers, set out to make themselves great upon earth, and win 
wide spaces for their fields and their flocks and their herds?” 

“To do that,” said the oldest man, “they must leave untended the cattle 
they have already.” 

“What of it, brother,” said the stranger, “what of it, so long as they have 
weapons in their hands? There are always more lands to be won.” 

“It is true,” said one boy to the other. 

“But if a people is small?” said one of the men. “There is, perhaps here, 
a small people, and yonder a people that is great. It seems it must go ill 
with the small peoples.” 

“Then they must yield to the greater,” said the stranger, “and lean upon 
them, and join with them, and do their will.” 

“The will of strangers!” said the senior. 

“Why not, brother?” said the stranger. “It is no dishonor for a small 
people to lean upon a stronger brother.” 

“Brother is a word you use often,” said the old man. “You are not of our 
people, yet you call us by that name.” 

“Why not?” said the jstranger. “All men are brothers.” 

“Yet,” said the old man, “since we are not accustomed to speak that way, 
tell us the name you bear in the coimtry of your birth.” 

“Cain,” said the stranger. 

V.S.F.— 4 


T om 
(Godw in 

The monstrous Gems had left 
them to die — left them on a 
hell-world of gigantic wolf-like 
prowlers, of 1.5 gravity that 
dragged at aching bodies, and 
seasons that withered life or 
froze it. It was unthinkable that 
they could strike back at the 
Gems 200 lightyears away — it 
was impossible that they could 
even survive . . . impossible 

A story in the new VENTURE 
tradition. . . . 

TOO 
SOON 
TO DIE 


J ’HE Constellation, bound for 
Athena with eight thousand colon- 
ists aboard, had not expected attack 
from the Gems. There had been no 
indication when it left Earth that the 
cold war with the Gern Empire would 
suddenly flare into violence, and the 
world of Athena was a Terr an dis- 
covery, four hundred lightyears from 
the outer boundary of the Gern 
Empire. 

The two Gern cruisers appeared 
without warning and attacked with 
silent, vicious efficiency, demolishing 
the ConstellationV stern and render- 
ing her driveless and powerless. Her 
single obsolete blaster fired once in 
futile defense and was instantly 
destroyed, together with the forward 
control room. 

Within seconds the Constellation 
was helpless and leaderless, her air 
regenerators lifeless. Gems boarded 
her and a Gern officer delivered the 
ultimatum in quick, brittle words: 

“A state of war now exists between 
the Gern Empire and Earth. This 
section of space, together with the 
planet Athena, is claimed as part of 
the Gern Empire. 

“This ship has invaded Gern terri- 
tory and fired upon a Gern cruiser, 
but we are willing to extend a leniency 
not required by the circumstances. 
Terran technicians and skilled workers 
in certain specific fields can be of use 
to us in the factories we shall build on 
Athena. The others will not be needed 
and there is not room on the cruisers 
to take them. 

“You will be divided into two 
groups, the Acceptables and the 
Rejects. The Rejects will be taken 
by the cruisers to an Earth-type 
planet near here and left, together 
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with ample supplies. The cruisers will then take the Acceptables on to Athena. 

“This division will split families but there will be no resistance to it. At the 
first instance of rebellion the offer will be withdrawn and the cruisers will go 
on their way again.” 

There was no choice for the colonists. The air was already growing stale and 
within twenty hours they would start smothering to death. The division was 
made. 

Six hours later the Rejects, four thousand of them, stood in a bleak, rocky 
valley, a 1.5 gravity dragging at them like a heavy burden, and watched the 
cruisers roar away into the gray sky. A moaning wind sent the alkali dust 
swirling in cold, bitter clouds and things like gigantic black wolves could already 
be seen gathering in the distance. 

They realized fully, then, what had happened. They were on Ragnarok, the 
hell-world, and their abandonment there was intended to be a death sentence 
for all of them. 

The bright blue star dimmed and dawn touched the sky, brin ging with it 
a coldness that frosted the steel of the rifle in John Prentiss’s hands and 
formed beads of ice on his gray mustache. There was a stirring in the area 
behind him as the weary Rejects in his group prepared to face the new day. 
A child whimpered from the cold. There had not been time the evening 
before to gather enough wood — 

“Prowlers!” 

The wamkig cry came from an outer guard as the enormous wolf-like 
black shadows materialized out of the dark dawn, their white fangs gleaming 
in their devils’ faces as they ripped through the outer guard line. Prentiss’s 
rifle licked out thin tongues of flame as he added his fire to that of the innpr 
guards. The prowlers came on, breaking through, but four of them went 
down and the others swerved by the fire so that they struck only the outer 
edge of the area where the Rejects were grouped. 

At that distance they blended into the dark grormd so that he could not 
find them in the sights of his rifle. He could only watch helplessly in the 
dawn’s dim light and see a dark-haired woman caught in their path, trying 
to run with a child in her arms and already knowing it was too late. For a 
moment her white face was turned in hopeless appeal to the others. Then 
she fell, deliberately, going to the ground with her child beneath her so that 
her body would protect it from the prowlers. A man was running toward 
her, slow in the high gravity, an axe in his hands and his cursing a raging, 
impotent snarl. 

The prowlers passed over her, pausing for an instant as they slashed the 
life from her, and raced on again. They vanished into the outer darkness, 
the farther guards firing futilely. Then there was silence but for the distant, 
hysterical sobbing of a woman. 

It had happened within seconds ; the fifth prowler attack that night and 
by far the mildest. . . . 

Full dawn had come by the time John Prentiss replaced the two guards 
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killed by the last attack and made the roimds of the other guards. He came 
back by the place where the prowlers had killed the woman, walking wearily 
against the pull of the gravity. She lay with her dark hair tumbled and 
stained with blood, her white face turned up to the reddening sky, and he 
saw her clearly. 

It was Irene. 

He stopped, gripping the rifle hard, not feeling the rear sight as it cut into 
his hand. 

Irene. ... He had not known she was on Ragnarok. His one consolation 
had been the thought that she and Billy were safe among the Acceptables . . . 

There was the sound of footsteps and a bold-faced girl in a red skirt 
stopped beside him, her glance going over him curiously. 

“The little boy,” he asked, “do you know if he’s aU right?” 

“The prowlers cut up his face but he’ll be all right,” she said. “I came back 
after his clothes.” 

“Are you going to look after him?” 

“Someone had to.” She shrugged her shoulders. “I guess I was soft enough 
to elect myself for the job. Why — was his mother a friend of yours?” 

“She was my daughter,” he said. “I didn’t know she was on Ragnarok till 
just now.” 

“Oh.” The bold, brassy look was gone from her face for a moment, like 
a mask that had slipped. “I’m sorry. And I’ll take care of Billy.” 

The first objection to his assumption of leadership occurred an hour 
later. The prowlers had withdrawn with the coming of full daylight and wood 
had been carried from the trees to renew the fires. Mary, one of the volunteer 
cooks, was asking two men to carry water when he approached. The smaller 
man picked up one of the clumsy containers, hastily improvised from canvas, 
and started for the creek, but the thick-chested man did not move. 

“People are hungry and cold and sick,” Mary said. “Aren’t you going to 
help?” 

The man continued to squat by the fire, his hands extended to its warmth. 
“Name somebody else,” he said. 

“But—” 

Mary looked at Prentiss in uncertainty and he went to the thick-chested 
man, knowing there would be violence and welcoming it as something to 
help drive away the vision of Irene’s pale, cold face under the red sky. 

“She asked you to get her some water,” he said. “Get it.” 

The man got quickly to his feet and swung to face him challengingly, his 
heavy shoulders hunched. 

“You overlook one little point,” he said. “No one has appointed you the 
head cheese aroimd here. Now, there’s the container you want filled, old 
tuner, and there — ” he made a small motion with one hand “ — is the creek. 
Do you know what to do?” 

“Yes,” Prentiss said. “I know what to do.” 

He brought the butt of the rifle smashing up. It struck the man under the 
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chin and there was a sharp cracking sound as his jawbone snapped. He 
slumped to the ground, his eyes glazing and his broken jaw askew. 

“Now, go ahead and name someone else,” Prentiss said to Mary. . . . 

He found that the prowlers had killed seventy of his group during the 
night. One hundred more had died from the Hell Fever that seemed to 
follow quickly behind exposure on Ragnarok and killed within an hour. 

He went to the group that had arrived on the second cruiser to urge thp.tn 
to combine with his own group in their forthcoming move into the woods, 
where there would be ample fuel for the fires and some protection from the 
wind. 

He found a leader in the second group, as he had known he would. It was 
a charaeteristic of human nature that leaders should appear in times of 
emergency. 

His name was Lake, a man with cold blue eyes under pale brows and a 
smile as bleak as. moonlight on an arctic glacier, and he agreed that they 
should move into the woods at once. “We’ll have to combine,” he said. 
“The prowlers raised hell here last night and I don’t want that to happen 
again.” 

When the brief diseussion of plans was finished and Prentiss was ready 
to go. Lake said, “It might be of help if we knew more about Ragnarok, 
besides its name.” He quoted dryly, “ ‘the last day of gods and men.' ” 

“I was with the Dunbar Expedition that discovered Ragnarok,” Prentiss 
said. “We didn’t stay to study it very long — there wasn’t any reason to. 
Six men died and we marked it on the chart as uninhabitable. The Gems 
knew it — ^when they left us here they were giv ing us death.” 

“Yes.” Lake looked out across the camp, at the dead and the dying and 
the snow whipping from the frosty hills. “But it’s too soon to die,” he said. 

The dead were buried in shallow graves and men set to work building 
crude shelters among the trees. Inventory was taken of the promised “ample 
supplies” which were no more than the few personal possessions that each 
Reject had been permitted to take along. There was very little food and 
inventory of the firearms and ammunition showed the total there to be 
discouragingly small. 

There were a few species of herbivores on Ragnarok, the woods-goats in 
particular, but they would have to learn how to make and use bows and 
arrows as soon as possible. 

An overcast darkened the sky and at noon black storm clouds came 
driving in from the west. Efforts were intensified to complete the move 
before the storm broke. Lake’s group established itself beside his and by 
late afternoon they were ready. 

The rain came at dark, a roaring downpour. The wind rose to a velocity 
that made the trees lean, and hammered and ripped at the hastily built 
shelters. Many of them were destroyed. The rain continued, growing colder 
and driven in almost horizontal sheets by the wind. One by one, the fires 
went out. 
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The rain turned to snow at midnight. Prentiss walked through it wearily, 
forcing himself on. He was no longer young — he was fifty — and he had had 
little rest. 

He had known, of course, that successful leadership would involve more 
effort and sacrifice on his part than on the part of those he led. He had 
thought that what little he knew of Ragnarok might help the others to 
survive. So he had taken charge, tolerating no dispute to his claim as leader. 
It was, he supposed, some old instinct that forbids the individual to stand 
calmly aside and let the group die. 

The snow stopped an hour later and the wind died to a frigid moaning. 
The clouds thiimed, broke apart, and the giant star looked down upon the 
land with its cold, blue light. The prowlers came then, in sudden, ferocious 
attack. 

Twenty got through, past the slaughtered south guards, and charged into 
the interior of the camp. As they did so, the call went up the guard lines : 

“Emergency guards — close in!” 

Above the triumphant, demoniac yammering of the prowlers came the 
screams of women, the thinner cries of children, and the shouting and cursing 
of men as they tried to fight the prowlers with knives and clubs. Then the 
emergency guards — every third man from the east and west guard lines — 
came plunging through the snow, firing as they came. 

The prowlers launched themselves away from their victims and toward 
the guards, leaving a woman to stagger aimlessly, blood spurting from a 
severed artery and splashing dark in the starlight on the white snow. 

The air was filled with the cracking of gunfire and the deep, savage snarling 
of the prowlers. Ten of them got through, leaving four dead guards behind 
them. The other ten lay where they had fallen and the emergency guards 
turned to hurry back to their stations, reloading as they went. 

The wounded woman was lying in the snow and a first-aid man knelt over 
her. He straightened, shaking his head, and joined the others as they searched 
for the injured among the prowlers’ victims. 

They found no injured, only the dead. The prowlers killed with grim 
efficiency. 

“John — ” 

Chiara, in charge of the shelters in that section of the camp, hurried toward 
him, his dark eyes worried under ice-coated brows. 

“The wood is soaked,” he said. “It’s going to take some time to get the 
fires going again. There are babies and small children who lost their mothers 
when the prowlers attacked. They’re already cold and wet — they’ll freeze to 
death before we can get the fires going.” 

Prentiss looked at the ten prowlers lying in the snow and motioned toward 
them. “They’re warm. Take out their guts.” 

“What — ” Then Chiara’s eyes lighted with comprehension and he hurried 
away without further question. 

He went on, to make the rounds of the guard stations. When he returned 
he saw that his order had been obeyed. 
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The prowlers lay in the snow as before, their fangs bared and their devils’ 
faces twisted in their dying snarls. But snug and warm inside them children 
slept. 

There were three hundred dead when the wan sun lifted to shine , down 
on the white, frozen land; two hundred from Hell Fever and one hundred 
from prowler attacks. 

Lake reported approximately the same number of dead and said “Our 
guards were too far apart.” ’ 

“We’ll have to move everyone in closer together,” Prentiss agreed. “And 
we’re going to have to have a stockade wall around the camp.” 

All were moved to the center of the camp area that day and work was 
started on building a log waU around the camp. When the prowlers came 
that night they found a ring of guards and fires which kept most of them out. 

Men moved heavily at their jobs as the days went by. Of all the forces on 
Ragnarok, the gravity was the worst. Even at night there was no surcease 
from It. Men fell into an exhausted sleep in which there was no real rest and 
from which they awoke tired and aching. 

Eacji morning there would be some who did not awaken at all, though 
their hearts had been sound enough for living on Earth or Athena. 

But overworked muscles strengthened and men moved with a little less 
laborious effort. The stockade wall was completed on the twentieth day and 
the camp was prowler-proof. The prowlers changed their tactics then and 
began lying in wait for the day-time himting parties. 

The days became weeks and the giant blue star that was the other com- 
ponent of Ragnarok’s binary grew swiftly in size as it preceded the yellow 
sun earlier each morning. The season was spring; when summer came the 
blue star would be a sun as hot as the yellow sun and Ragnarok would be 
between them. The yellow sun would burn the land by day and the blue one 
would sear it by the night that would not be night. Then would come the 
brief fall, followed by the long, frozen winter when the yellow sun would 
shine pale and cold, far to the south, and the blue sun would be a star again 
two hundred and fifty million miles away and invisible behind the cold 
yellow sun. 

The cemetery was thirty graves long by thirty wide and more were added 
each day. To all the fact became grimly obvious : they were swiftly dying out 
and they had yet to face Ragnarok at its worst. “ 

The old survival instincts asserted themselves and there were marriages 
among the younger ones. Among the first to marry was Julia, the girl who 
had volunteered to take care of Billy. ° 

She stopped to talk to Prentiss one evening. She had changed in the past 
weeks. She stiU wore the red skirt, faded and patched, but her face Ws 
tired and thoughtful and no longer bold. 

Is it true, John, she asked, that only a few of us might be able to have 
children here and that most of us who try to have children in this gravitv 
will die for it?” ° •' 

“It’s true,” he said. “But you knew that when you married.” 
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“Yes ... I knew it.” There was a little silence, then, “All my life I’ve had 
fun and done as I pleased. The human race didn’t need me and we both 
knew it. But now — ^none of us can be apart from the others or be afraid of 
anything. If we’re selfish and afraid there will come a time when the last of 
us will die and there will be nothing on Ragnarok to show we were ever here. 

“I don’t want it to end like that for us. I want there to be children, to live 
on after we’re gone. So I’m going to try to have children. I’m not afraid and 
I won’t be.” 

When he did not reply she said, almost self-consciously, “Conung from 
me that aU sounds silly, doesn’t it?” 

“It sounds wise and splendid, Julia,” he said, “and it’s what I thought you 
were going to say.” 

Full spring came and the vegetation burst into leaf and bud and bloom, 
quickly, for its growth instincts knew in their mindless ways how short was 
the time to grow and reproduce before the brown death of summer came. 
The prowlers were suddenly gone one day, to follow the spring north, and for 
a week men could work outside without protection. 

The the new peril appeared, the one they had not expected: the unicorns. 

The stockade waU was a blue-black rectangle behind them and the blue 
star burned with the brilliance of a dozen moons, lighting the woods in blue 
shadow and azure light. Prentiss and the hunter walked a little in front of 
the two riflemen, winding to keep in the starlit glades. 

“It was on the other side of the next grove of trees,” the himter said in a 
low voice. “Fred was dressing out the second woods-goat while I came in 
with the first one. He shouldn’t have been over fifteen minutes behind me — 
and it’s been over an hour.” 

They rounded the grove of trees. At first it seemed there was nothing 
before them but the empty, grassy glade. Then they saw it lying on the 
ground no more than twenty feet in front of them. 

It was — it had been — a man. He was broken and stamped into hideous 
shapelessness. 

For a moment there was dead silence, then the hunter whispered, “ What 
did that?” 

The answer came in the pounding of cloven hooves. A formless shadow 
beside the trees materialized into a monstrous charging bulk : a thing like a 
gray boar, eight feet tall at the shoulders with the starlight glinting along the 
curving, vicious length of its single horn. 

“ Unicom !” Prentiss said, and jerked up his rifle. 

The rifles cracked in a snarling volley. The unicorn squealed in fury and 
struck the hunter, catching him on its horn and hurling him thirty feet. One 
of the riflemen went down imder the unicorn’s hooves, his cry ending almost 
as soon as it began. 

The unicorn ripped the sod in deep furrows as it whirled back to Prentiss 
and the remaining rifleman; not turning in the manner of four-footed beasts 
of Earth but rearing and spinning on its hind feet. It towered above them as 
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it whirled, the tip of its horn fifteen feet above the ground and its front 
hooves swinging around like great clubs. 

Prentiss shot again, his sights on what he hoped would be a vital spot, 
and the rifleman shot an instant later. The shots went true. The momentum 
of the unicorn’s swing brought it on around, then it collapsed, falling to the 
ground with jarring heaviness. 

“We got it!” the rifleman said. “We — ” 

It half scrambled to its feet and made a noise; a call that went out through 
the night like the blast of a mighty trumpet. Then it dropped back to the 
ground, to die while its call was still echoing from the nearer hills . 

From the east came an answering trumpet blast, a trumpeting that was 
sounded again from the south and from the north. Then there came a low and 
muffled drumming, like the poimding of thousands of hooves. 

The rifleman’s faee was blue-white in the starlight. “The others are coming 
— we’ll have to run for it!” 

He turned and began to run toward the distant bulk of the stockade. 

“No!” Prentiss commanded, quick and harsh. “Not the stockade!” 

The rifleman kept running, seeming not to hear him in his panic. He 
commanded again, “Not the stockade— you’U lead the unicorns into it!” 

Again the rifleman seemed not to hear him. 

The unicorns were coming into sight, converging in from the east and south 
and north, the sound of their hooves swelling to a thunder that filled the night. 
The rifleman would reach the stockade only a tittle ahead of them and they 
would go through the wall as though it had been made of paper. For a little 
while the area inside the stockade would be filled with the squealing of 
swirling, charging unicorns and the sereams of the dying. It would be over 
very quickly and there would be no one left alive on Ragnarok. 

There was only one thing for him to do. 

He dropped to one knee so his aim would be steady and the sights caught 
the running man’s back. He pressed the trigger and the rifle cracked viciously 
as it bucked against his shoulder. 

The man spun and fell hard against the ground. He raised himself a little 
and looked back, his face white and aceusmg and imbelieving. 

“You shot me I” 

Then he fell forward again and lay without moving. 

Prentiss turned baek to face the imicorns and to look at the trees hi the 
nearby grove. He saw what he already knew : they were young trees and too 
small to offer any escape for him. There was no plaee to run, no place to hide. 

There was nothing he could do but wait; nothing he could do but stand 
in the blue starlight and watch the devil’s herd pound toward him and thinV^ 
in the last moments of his life, how swiftly and unexpectedly death could 
come to a man. 

The unicorns held the Rejects prisoners in their stockade the rest of the 
night and all the next day. Lake had seen the shooting of the r ifleman and 
had watched the unicorn herd kill John Prentiss and then trample the dead 
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rifleman. He ordered a series of fires built around the inside of the stockade 
walls, quickly, for the unicorns were already moving on toward them. 

The fires were started and green wood was thrown on to make them 
smoulder and smoke for as long as possible. Then the unicorns were just out- 
side and every person in the stockade went into the concealment of the shelters. 

Lake had already given his last order; There would be absolute quiet 
until and if the unicorns left; a quiet that would be enforced with fist or club 
whenever necessary. 

The unicorns were stiU outside when morning came. The fires could not 
be refueled ; the sight of a man moving within the stockade would bring the 
entire herd crashing through the walls. The hours dragged by, the smoke 
from the dying fires dwindling to thin streamers. The miicorns grew in- 
creasingly bolder and suspicious, crowding closer to the walls and peering 
through the openings between the logs. 

The sun was setting when one of the unicorns trumpeted; a soimd different 
to that of the call to battle. The others threw up their heads to listen, then 
they turned and drifted away. Within minutes the entire herd was gone out 
of sight through the woods, toward the north. 

“That was close,” Barber said, coming over to where Lake stood by the 
south wall. “It’s hard to make two thousand people stay quiet hour after 
hour. Especially the children — they didn’t imderstand.” 

“We’ll have to leave,” Lake said. 

“Leave?” Barber asked. “We can make this stockade strong enough to 
hold out unicorns.” 

“Look to the south,” Lake told him. 

Barber did so and saw what Lake had already seen; a broad, low cloud 
of dust moving slowly toward them. 

“Another herd of unicorns,” Lake said. “John didn’t know they migrated 
—the Dunbar Expedition wasn’t here long enough to learn that. There will 
be herd after herd coming through and no time for us to strengthen the walls. 
We’ll have to leave tonight.” 

Preparations were made for the departure; preparations that consisted 
mainl y of providing each person with as much in the way of food and supplies 
as he or she could carry. In the 1.5 gravity of Ragnarok, that was not much. 

They left when the blue star rose. They filed out through the northern 
gate and the rear guard closed it behind them. There was almost no conversa- 
tion and some of them turned to take a last look at what had been the only 
home they had ever known on Ragnarok. Then they faced forward again, 
to the northwest, where the foothills of the plateau might offer them sanctuary. 

Lake stopped to look back to the south when they had climbed the first 
low ridge. The cloud of dust was much nearer and it was coming straight 
toward the stockade. 

They found their sanctuary on the second day ; a limestone ridge honey- 
combed with caves. Men were sent back at once to carry the food and supphes 
to the new home. 
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When they returned with the first load they reported that the second herd 
of unicorns had broken down the walls and ripped the interior of the stockade 
into wreckage. He sent them back twice more to bring everything, down to 
the last piece of bent metal or torn cloth. They would find uses for all of it 
in the future. 

The blue star became a small sun and the yellow sun blazed hotter. The 
last of the unicorns disappeared to the north and there were suddenly very 
few woods-goats to be found. The final all-out hunt was made. 

Preserving the meat was no problem — it was cut in strips and dried in the 
sun. But the hunters returned on the tenth day with an amount of meat far 
insufficient to last until fall brought the woods-goats back from the north. 

Lake instituted rationing much stricter than before and bleakly con- 
templated the specter of famine that hovered over his charges. 

Early summer came, to wither and curl the leaves of trees, and there were 
twelve himdred of them. The weeks dragged by and summer solstice arrived. 
The heat reached its fiercest height then and there was no escape from it, not 
even in the caves. There was no night; the blue sun rose in the east as the 
yellow sun set in the west. There was no life of any kind to be seen ; nothing 
moved across the burned land but the swirling dustdevils. 

The death rate increased rapidly, especially among the children. The small 
supply of canned and dehydrated milk, fruit and vegetables was reserved 
exclusively for them but it was far too little. 

Each day thin and hollow-eyed mothers would come to him to plead with 
him to save their children. . . it would take so little to save him— -please 
— before it’s too late — ” 

But the time was yet so long until fall would bring relief from the famine 
that he could only answer with a grim and final, “No.” 

And watch the last flickering hope fade from their eyes and watch them 
turn away, to go and sit beside their dying children. 

There were six hundred and forty-three of them when the food theft was 
discovered. The thief was a man named Bemmon, one of the men who had 
been entrusted with storing the food supplies. His cache was found buried 
beside his pallet : dried meat, cans of milk, little plastic bags of dehydrated 
fruits and vegetables. 

Lake summoned the four sub-leaders — Craig, Barber, Schroeder, Anders 
— and sent two of them to get Bemmon. Confronted by the evidence and by 
the grim quintet, Bemmon blustered briefly then broke and admitted his 
guilt. 

“I won’t ever do it again,” he promised, wiping at his sweating face. “I 
swear I won’t.” 

“I know you won’t,” Lake said. He spoke to Craig: “You and Barber take 
him to the lookout point.” 

“What—” Bemmon’s protest was cut off as Craig and Barber took him 
by the arms and walked him swiftly away. 

Lake turned to Anders. “Get a rope,” he ordered. 
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Anders paled a little. “A — ^rope?” 

“A rope. Do you object?” 

“No,” Anders said, a little weakly. “No — I don’t object.” 

The lookout point was an outjutting spur of the ridge, six hundred feet 
from the caves and in full view of them. A lone tree stood there, its dead 
limbs thrusting like white arms through the browrrifoliage of the limbs that 
stiU lived. Craig and Barber waited under the tree, Bemmon between them. 
The lowering sun shone hot and bright on his face as he squinted back 
toward the caves at the approach of Lake and the other two. 

He twisted to look at Barber. “What is it — what are you going to do?” 
There was the tremor of fear in his voice. “What are you going to do to me?” 

Barber did not answer and Bemmon turned back to Lake. He saw the 
rope in Anders’ hand for the first time and his face went white with 
comprehension. 

“Ao./” 

He threw himself back with a violence that almost tore him loose from the 
grip of Craig and Barber. “No— no!” 

Schroeder stepped forward to help hold him and Lake took the rope from 
Anders. He fashioned a noose in it while Bemmon struggled and made 
panting, animal sounds, his eyes fixed in horrified fascination on the rope. 

When the noose was finished he threw the free end of the rope over the 
white limb above Bemmon. He released the noose and Barber caught it, to 
draw it snug around Bemmon’s neck. 

Bemmon stopped struggling then and sagged weakly. For a moment it 
appeared that he would faint. Then he worked his mouth soundlessly until 
words came : 

“You won’t — you can’t — ^really hang me?” 

Lake spoke to him: 

“We’re going to hang you. We trusted you and what you stole would have 
saved the lives of ten children. You’ve heard the children cry because they 
were so hungry. You’ve watched them become too weak to cry or care any 
more and you’ve watched them die. 

“Your crime is the murder of ten children and the betrayal of our trust 
in you. If you have anything to say, say it now while you can.” 

“You can’t— I have a right to five!” The words came quick and ragged 
with hysteria and he twisted to appeal to the ones who held him. “I have a 
right to live— you won’t let him murder me.” 

Only Craig answered him, with a smile that was like the thin snarl of a 
wolf: 

“Two of the children who died were mine.” 

Lake nodded to Craig and Schroeder, not waiting any longer. They 
stepped back to seize the free end of the rope and Bemmon screamed at what 
was coming, tearing loose from the grip of Barber. 

Then his scream was abruptly cut off as he was jerked into the air. 

Craig and Schroeder and Barber watched him with hard, expressionless 
faces but Anders turned quickly away, to be suddenly and violently sick. 
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“He was the first to betray us,” Lake said. “Snub the rope and let him 
swing there. If there are any others like him, they’ll know what to expect.” 

The blue sun rose as they went back to the caves. Behind them Bemmon 
swung and twirled aimlessly on the end of the rope. Two long, pale shadows 
swung and twirled with him; a yellow one to the west and a blue one to the 
east. 

They numbered four hundred when the first rain came; the rain that 
meant the end of summer. The yellow sun moved southward and the blue 
sun shrank steadily. Grass grew again and the woods-goats returned. For a 
while there was meat in plenty and green herbs to prevent the diet deficiencies. 
Then the unicorns came, to make hunting dangerous, and behind them the 
prowlers to make hunting with bows and arrows almost impossible. But the 
supply of cartridges was at the vanishing point and the bowmen learned, 
through necessity, how to use their bows with increasing skill and deadfiness. 

They were prepared as best they could be when winter came. Wood had 
been gathered in great quantities and the caves had been fitted with crude 
doors and a ventilation system. 

Men were put in charge of the food supplies. Lake took inventory at the 
beginning and held checkup inventories at irregular and unannounced 
intervals. He found no shortages. He had expected none — ^Bemmon had long 
since been buried but the rope still hung from the dead limb, the noose 
swinging and turning in the wind. 

A Ragnarok calendar was made and the corresponding Earth dates 
marked on it. By a coincidence, Christmas fell near the middle of the winter. 
There was still the same rationing of food on Christmas day but little brown 
trees were cut for the children and decorated with such ornaments as could 
be made from the materials at hand. 

There were toys under the trees, toys that had been patiently whittled from 
wood or made from scraps nf cloth and prowler skins while the children 
slept. They were crude and humble toys but the pale, thin faces of the 
chfidren were bright with delight when they beheld them. The magic of an 
Earth Christmas was recaptirred for a few fleeting hours that day. 

That night a child was born to the girl named Julia, on a pallet of dried 
grass and prowler skins. She asked for her baby before she died and they let 
her have it. 

“I wasn’t afraid, was I?” she asked. “But I wish it wasn’t so dark — I wish 
I could see my baby before I go . . .” 

They took the baby from her arms when she was gone and removed from 
it the enveloping blanket that had concealed from her that it was stiU-bom 
and pathetically deformed. 

There were three hundred and fifty of them when the first violent storms 
of spring came. By then eighteen children had been bom. Twelve were still- 
born, four were deformed and lived only a little while, but two were Uke 
any normal babies on Earth. There was one difference: the 1.5 gravity of 
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Ragnarok did not seem to affect the Ragnarok-born children as it had the 
ones bom on Earth. 

There were deaths from Hell Fever again but two little boys and a girl 
contracted it and survived; the first proof that Hell Fever was not always 
and invariably fatal. 

That summer there was not the famine of the first summer. There was 
sufficient meat and dried herbs; a diet rough and plain but adequate for 
those who had become accustomed to it. 

Lake had taken a wife that spring and his son was bom that following 
winter. It altered his philosophy and he began thinking of the future, not in 
terms of years to come but in terms of generations to come. 

There was a man named West who had held degrees in philosophy on 
Earth and he said to Lake one night, as they sat together by the fire : 

“Have you noticed the way the children Usten to the stories of what used 
to be on Earth, what might have been on Athena, and what would be if 
only we could find a way to escape from Ragnarok?” 

“I’ve noticed,” he said. 

“These stories already contain the goal for the future generations,” West 
went on. “Someday, somehow, they will go to Athena, to kill the Gems 
there and free the Terran slaves and reclaim Athena as their own.” 

He had listened to them talk of the interstellar flight to Athena as they sat 
by their fires and worked at making bows and arrows. Without the dream of 
someday leaving Ragnarok there would be nothing before them but the 
vision of generation after generation living and dying on a world that could 
never give them more than existence. 

The dream was needed. But it, alone, was not enough. How long, on Earth, 
had it been from the Neolithic age to advanced civilization — ^how long from 
the time men were ready to leave their caves until they were ready to go to 
the stars? 

Twelve thousand years. 

There were men and women among the Rejects who had been specialists 
in various fields. There were a few books that had survived the trampling of 
the unicorns, and the unicorn hides possessed an inner skin that would make 
a parchment for writing upon with ink made from the black lance-tree bark. 

The knowledge contained in the books and the learning of the Rejects 
still living should be preserved for the future generations. With the advantage 
of that learning perhaps they really could, someday, somehow, escape from 
their prison and reclaim Athena. 

“We’ll have to have a school,” he said, and told West of what he had been 
thinking. 

West nodded in agreement. “We should get started with the school and 
the writings as soon as possible. Especially the writings. Some of the textbooks 
will require more time to write than Ragnarok will give the authors.” 

A school for the children was started the next day and the writing of the 
textbooks would be small but of such importance that it was decided to make 
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four copies of each : Craig’s INTERIOR FEATURES OF A GERN CRUISER 
and Schroeder’s OPERATION OF GERN BLASTERS. 

Spring came and the school and writings were interrupted until hot summer 
arrived, then they were resmned. There was another cessation of school and 
vsriting during the fall and they were resumed when winter came. 

Year followed year, each much like the one that had preceded it but for 
the rapid aging of the Old Ones, as Lake and the others called themselves, 
and the growing up of the Young Ones. Five years passed and no woman 
among the Old Ones could any longer have children but there had been 
eight normal, healthy children born. Twelve years passed and there were 
twenty of the Old Ones left, ninety Young Ones, ten Ragnarok-born children 
of the Old Ones, and two Ragnarok-born children of the Young Ones. 

West died in the winter of the fifteenth year and Lake was the last of the 
Old Ones. White haired and aged far beyond his years, he was still leader 
of the group that had shrunk to ninety. He knew, before spr ing arrived, 
that he would not be able to accompany the younger ones on the hunts. He 
could do little but sit by his fire and feel the gravity dragging at his heart, 
warning him the end was near. 

It was time he chose his successor. 

He had hoped to live to see his son take his place but Jim was only thirteen. 
There was a scar-faced, silent boy of twenty among the Young Ones, not 
the oldest among them but the one who seemed to be the most thoughtful 
and stubbornly determined : John Prentiss’s grandson. Bill Humbolt. 

A violent storm was roaring outside the caves the night he told the others 
he wanted Bill Humbolt to be his successor. There were no objections and, 
with few words and without ceremony, he terminated his fifteen years of 
leadership. 

He left the others, his son among them, and went back to the place where 
he slept. His fire was low, down to dying embers, but he was too tired to 
build it up again. He lay down on his pallet and saw, with neither surprise 
nor fear, that his time was much nearer than he had thought — it was already 
at hand. 

He let the lassitude enclose him, not fighting it. He had done the best he 
could for the others and now the weary journey was ended. 

The thought dissolved into the memory of the day fifteen years before. 
The roaring of the storm became the thunder of the Gern cruisers as they 
disappeared into the gray sky. Four thousand Rejects stood in the cold 
wind and watched them go, the children not yet understanding that they 
had been condemned to die. Somehow, his own son was among them — 

He tried feebly to rise. There was work to do — a lot of work. . . . 

Bill Humbolt thought of the plan early that spring and considered it 
during the coming months. 

For him the dream of someday leaving Ragnarok and taking Athena from 
the Gems was a goal toward which they must fight with imswerving deter- 
mination. He could remember a little of Earth and he could remember the 
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excitement and high hopes as the Constellation embarked for Athena. Quite 
clearly he remembered the day the Gems left them on Ragnarok, the wind 
moaning down the barren valley, his father gone and his mother trying not 
to cry. Above all other memories was the one of the cold, dark dawn when 
his mother had held him and shielded him while the prowlers tore the life 
from her. She could have escaped them, alone. . . . 

He would remember what the Gems had done and hate them till the day 
he died. But to future generations the slow, uneventful profession of 
centuries might bring a false sense of security; might turn the stories of what 
the Gems had done to the Rejects and the warnings of the Old Ones into 
legends and then into half-believed myths. 

The Gems would have to be lured to Ragnarok before that could happen. 

He set the plan in action as soon as the spring hunting ended. Among the 
Young Ones was a man who had been fascinated by the study of electronics 
and had read all the material available on the subject and he went to him to 
ask him the question : 

“George, could you build a transmitter — one that would send a signal to 
Athena?” 

George laid down the arrow he had been straightening. “A transmitter?” 

“I know it would have to be a normal-space transmitter — ^you couldn’t 
possibly rig up a hyperspace transmitter,” he said. “That would be enough- 
just a dot-dash transmitter.” 

“It would take two hundred years for the signal to get to Athena,” George 
said. “And forty days for a Gern cmiser to come to Ragnarok through 
hyperspace.” 

“I know.” 

“So you want our showdown with the Gems to come no later than two 
hundred years from now?” George asked. 

“You’re as old as I am,” he said. “You still remember the Gems and what 
they did, don’t you?” 

“I’m older than you,” George said. “I was nine when they left us here. 
They kept my father and mother and my sister was only three. I tried to keep 
her warm by holding her but I couldn’t. The Hell Fever got her that first 
night. Yes . ; . I remember the Gems and what they did.” 

“The generations to come won’t have the memories that we have. Someday 
the Gems will come to Ragnarok, even if only by chance and a thousand 
years from now, and our people might by then have forgotten what the 
Gems did to us and would do to them. But if they know the Gems will be 
here two hundred years from now they won’t have time to forget.” 

“You’re not supposed to sit in a cave and build an interstellar transmitter,” 
George said. “But it doesn’t take much power with the right circuit. There’s 
wire and various electronic gadgets here. There’s metal that can be heated 
and shaped into a water-driven generator. It might be done. . . .” 

George completed the transmitter and generator five years later. It was 
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set in operation and George observed its output as registered by the various 
meters, several of which he had made himself. 

“Weak, but it will reach the Gern monitor station on Athena,” he said. 
“It’s ready to send — what do you want to say?” 

“Make it something short,” Humbolt told him. “Make it ‘Ragnarok 
calling.’ That will be ehough to bring a Gern cruiser.” 

George poised his finger over the transmitting key. “This wiU set something 
in motion that will end two hundred years from now with either the Gems 
or us going under. These signals can never be recalled.” 

“I think the Gems will be the ones to go xmder,” he said. “Send the signal.” 

“I think the same thing,” George said. “I hope we’re right. It’s something 
we’ll never know.” 

He began depressing the key. 

A boy was given the job of sending the signals and the call went out twice 
daily toward distant Athena until winter froze the creek and stopped the 
waterwheel that powered the generator. 

Humbolt sent out prospecting expeditions that year and in following years 
to search for metallic ores. The Dunbar Expedition had reported Ragnarok 
to be virtually devoid of minerals but he held to the hope that they might 
find enough metals to make weapons with which to meet the Gems. Perhaps 
— ^fantastic hope though it was — even enough to plan the building of a small 
rocket ship with a hyperspace shuttle. 

But no ores were found, other than iron ore of such low grade as to be 
useless. Neither did Ragnarok possess any fiber-bearing plants from which 
thread and cloth could be made. 

At the end of ten years he was forced to accept the fact that Ragnarok 
did not and would never offer men more than the bare necessities of life. 
There would be no weapons or spaceship built in the future; there were no 
metals with which to build them. Ragnarok was a prison devoid of aU means 
of escape but one : the possibility of luring the jailer to the cell door and 
overpowering him. 

The sound had been made ten years before, and was being made every 
year, that would bring the jailer to investigate, with his weapons and with 
his keys. 

He was forty-five and the last of the Yoimg Ones when he awoke one night 
to find himself burning with the Hell Fever. He waited quietly. There was 
no reason to call to the others. They could do nothing for him and he had 
already done all he could for them. Now they must carry on, forty-nine 
men, women and children, and know that their last living link with the past 
was gone; that they were tmly on their own. 

They represented the lowest ebb in numbers of human life on Ragnarok 
but they were all Ragnarok-born and their number would increase. For a 
while, perhaps, the immediate problems of survival would overshadow 
everything else. But the books would keep and there would always be some 
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who would study them. They would grow in numbers as the generations 
went by and the lapse would be short-hved; the time for the eoming of the 
Gems, when measured in terms of generations, was already near. 

Forces were in motion that would bring the seventh generation the trial 
of combat and the opportunity for freedom. But they, themselves, would 
have to achieve their own destiny. 

He refused to let doubt touch his mind as to what that destiny would be. 
The men of Ragnarok were only furclad hunters who crouched in caves, but 
the time would come when they would walk as conquerers before beaten 
and humbled Gems. 

It was fifty years from the sending of the first signal and there were eighty^ 
four of them. . . . 

Dave West stopped under a tree, his bow and padded arrow in his hands, 
and repressed a sigh of weariness as he scanned the clearing before him. 
He was fifteen and it was his third day of the intensive training that began 
for each boy when he reached that age; the hunter-and-hunted game in 
which his father, at the moment, was a prowler he was stalking and which 
was in turn stalking him. It was a very important game but the sun was hot 
and it seemed to him his father was unduly demanding — 

He heard, too late, the whisper of running feet behind him. He whirled, 
bringing up the bow with the arrow notched in the string, and fell sprawling 
backward over a root he had not seen. 

His father’s body struck him and he was knocked blinded and helpless 
under a rain of hard, open-handed blows. His efforts to resist were in vain 
and it seemed to him the lesson would never end. 

When his father was finished he sat up dizzily and wiped the blood from 
his nose. His father squatted before him, his muscles rippling as he rocked 
on the baUs of his feet and regarded him with thoughtful speculation. 

“Didn’t I tell you that prowlers will circle a hunter and attack him from the 
rear?” he asked. 

“Yes, but I’d still have got you with the arrow if it hadn’t been for that 
root,” he defended himself. 

His father reached out with a blow that caught him alongside the head 
and knocked him rolling in a blaze of white light. 

“What did I tell you about watching your step?” he asked. 

He sat up and gingerly held his hand to his ear. “To pay attention so I 
won’t ever trip over anything. Next time I wUl.” 

He got to his feet to retrieve the arrow he had dropped, moving more 
quickly than before and with his desire to stop and rest forgotten. 

His nose was still bleeding and all the other places still hurt but it never 
occurred to him to feel the slightest resentment toward his father. His father 
was doing what all fathers did with their sons : teaching him how to survive. 
Soon he would have to hunt real prowlers and unicorns and they didn’t 
give careless hunters a second chance — they killed them. 
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He wiped the blood from his nose again and looked at his father. “I’m 
ready,” he said. “This time Fm going to make a dead prowler out of you.” 

It was one hundred years from the sending of the first signal and there were 
two hundred and ninety-four of them. ... 

“You can kill prowlers and unicorns,” Leader John Lake said, “but killing 
Gems is harder to do.” ° 

The group of boys he addressed had recently and successfully gone through 
their first hunting season. They had proven they could face anything that 
walked on Ragnarok. Duane Craig answered with the confidence of youth : 

“An arrow will go through a Gern.” 

“If you get the chance to shoot it. But what do you think the Gem would 
be doing? Suppose the Gems came today — what would you do?” 

Duane Craig’s answer came without hesitation: “Fight.” 

An arrow won’t go through a steel cmiser. One of their turret blasters 
could kill every human being on Ragnarok in one sweep.” 

“Then what should we do?” Duane asked. 

“That’s what you’re going to learn next,” he said. “You’ve learned how to 
kill prowlers and unicorns. Now you’ll learn how to kill bigger game — 
Gems. They 11 be here in a hundred years for certain — a great many of your 
grandchildren will be alive yet when they come. 

But if you don’t learn how to kill Gems now you may never have any 
grandchildren. All of you know why — the Gems might come tomorrow.” 

It was one hundred and twenty-five years from the sending of the first signal 
and there were five hundred and fifty-eight Of them. . . . 

Bunker led the way into the starlit night just outside the mouth of the 
cave, his twelve pupils following him. They seated themselves beside him, 
ranging in age from a fourteen-year-old boy down to a girl of six, and waited 
for him to speak. 

He pointed to the sky, where the group of stars called the “Athena con- 
stellation” blazed high in the east. 

“There, at the tip of the Athena arrowhead, is Athena,” he said. “But it’s 
on beyond that star you see, so far that we can’t see Athena’s sun at all, so 
far that it takes light two hundred years to reach us from there. 

It will still be another seventy-five years before our first signal gets to 
Athena and the Gems learn we are here. Why is it, then, that you and all 
the other groups of children have to study reading and writing and have to 
learn about all sorts of things you can’t eat or wear, like history and physics 
and the way to fire a Gern blaster?” 

The hand of every child went up. He selected eight-year-old Fred Humbolt. 
“Tell us, Freddy.” 

Because we don’t know when the Gems will come,” Freddy said. “In 
hyperspace their cruisers can travel a lightyear every five days. Oae of their 
cruisers might pass by only forty or fifty lightyears aw^ and drop into 
normal space for some reason and pick up our signal. Then they would be 
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here in only eight or nine days. So we have to know all about them and 
how to fight them because there aren’t very many of us.” 

The little girl said, “The Gems will come to kill part of us and make slaves 
out of the rest, like they did with the others a long time ago. They’re awful 
mean and awful smart and we have to be smarter than they are.” 

The oldest boy, Steve Lake, was stiU watching the constellation of Athena. 

“I hope they come,” he said. “I hope they come just as soon as I’m old 
enough to kill them.” 

“How would a Gem craiser look if it came at night?” Freddy asked. 
“Would it eome from toward Athena?” 

“It probably would,” Bunker answered. “You would look toward Athena 
and you would see its rocket blast as it came down, like a bright trail of 
fire — ” 

A bright trail of fire burst suddenly into being, coming from the constella- 
tion of Athena and lighting up the woods and their startled faces as it arced 
down toward them. 

“It's them!" a treble voice exclaimed, and there was a quick flurry of 
movement among the children. 

Then the light vanished, leaving a faint glow where it had been. 

“Only a meteor,” Bunker said as he turned to the children. 

He saw with deep satisfaction that none of them had run and that the 
older boys had shoved the smaller children behind them and were standing 
in a resolute little line, rocks in their hands with which to ward off the Gems. 

It was one hundred and fifty years from the sending of the first signal and 
there were twelve hundred and eighty of them. . . . 

Frank Schroeder opened the book to a fresh parchment page and dipped 
the pen in the clay bottle of lance-tree ink. What he would write would be 
only the observations of an old man who had recently transferred leadership 
to someone younger but they were things he knew to be true and he wanted 
those who lived in the years to come to read them and remember them. 

He began to write: 

We have adapted, as the Old Ones in the beginning believed we would do. 
We move as easily in the 1.5 gravity of Ragnarok as our ancestors did in the 
gravity of Earth. The Hell Fever has become unknown to us and the prowlers 
and unicorns are beginning to fear us. 

We have survived; the generations that the Gems presumed would never be 
born. We must never forget the characteristics that insured that survival: 
courage to fight, and die if necessary, and an unswerving loyalty of every 
individual to the group. 

Fifty years from now the Gems will come. There will be no one to help. 
Those on Athena are slaves and it is probable that Earth has been enslaved by 
now. 

We will stand or fall, alone. But if we of today could know that those who 
meet the Gems will still have the courage and the loyalty to one another that 
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nwde our survival possible, then we would know that the Gems are alreadv 
defeated. ... " 

It was one hundred and seventy-five years from the sending of the first signal 
and there were two thousand and six hundred of them. . . . 

Julia Humbolt sat high on the hillside above the town, the book open in 
her lap and her short spear close to her right hand. Far below her the niassive 
stockade waU, built to keep out unicorns, was a square surrounding the 
thick-walled houses. Wide canopies of logs and brush spread over the roofs 
to keep out the summer heat as much as possible. They were nice houses, 
she thought, much nicer to live in than the cave where she had been bom. 

Her own baby would be bom in one of them in only seven months. And 
if it was a boy, he might be leader when the Gems came! 

She already knew what they would name him : John, after John Prentiss, 
the first of the great and wise Old Ones . . . 

A twig snapped to her left. She reached instinctively for her spear as she 
jerked her head toward the sound. 

It was a imicom, just within the trees thirty feet away. 

It abandoned its stealth at her movement and burst out of the trees in a 
squealing, poimding lunge. She came to her feet in one quick movement, the 
book falling unnoticed to the ground, and appraised the situation to deter- 
mine what she must do to stay alive. 

In her swift, calm appraisal she found but one thing to do : stand her ground 
and make use of the fact that a human could jump to one side more quickly 
than a four-footed beast in headlong charge. It was coming with its head 
lowered to impale her, and for a fraction of a second, if she could jump 
aside quicldy enough and at exactly the right moment, the vulnerable spot 
behind its jaw would be within reach of her spear. 

She felt the sod firm under her moccasined feet as she shifted her weight 
a little, her eyes on the lowered head of the unicorn and the spear held ready. 
The ground trembled under the pounding of its hooves and the black horn 
was suddenly an arm’s length from her stomach. 

She jumped aside then, swinging as she jumped, and thrust the spear with 
all her strength into the unicorn’s neck. 

The thrust was hard and true and the spear went deep into the flesh. She 
released it and flung herself back to dodge the flying hooves. The force of 
the umcom’s lunge took it past her, then its legs collapsed under it and its 
massive body crashed to the ground. It kicked once and then lay still. 

She went to it and retrieved the spear, feeling a stirring of pride as she 
walked past her bulky victim. Eighteen-year-old boys had been known to 
kiU unicorns with spears but never, before, had an eighteen-year-old girl 
tried to do it. The son she carried would be proud of her when he — 

She saw the book and gasped in horror, all else forgotten. The unicorn 
had struck it with one of its hooves and it lay knocked to one side, battered 
and torn. 

She ran to it and picked it up, to smooth the torn leaves as best she could. 
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It had been a very important book : one of the old books, printed on real 
paper, that told them things they would need to know when the Gems came. 
Now, her carelessness had resulted in such damage to it that page after page 
was unreadable. 

She would be punished for it, of course. She would have to go to the town 
haU and stand up where everybody could see her while the chief of the council 
told her how she had been trusted to take good care of the book and how 
she had betrayed their trust in her. It would all be true and she would not be 
able to look anyone in the eyes as she stood there. 

She was a traitor; she was a — a Bemmon! 

She started slowly back down the hill toward town, not seeing the unicorn 
as she walked past it, the bloody spear trailing disconsolately behind her and 
her head hanging in shame. 

It was two hundred years from the sending of the first signal and there were 
five thousand of them. . . . 

John Humbolt stood on the wide stockade wall and looked to the south- 
east, to the distant valley where the Gem cruisers had set down so long ago. 

It was a bleak and barren scene to him, despite all the years he had Imown 
it. Winter was coming again; the gray afternoon sky was spitting flakes of 
snow and an icy wind was moaning down from the north, y^ways, on 
Ragnarok, either winter was coming or the burned death of summer. They 
had adapted to their environment but Ragnarok was a prison that had no 
key; a harsh and barren prison in which all the distant years of the future 
held only the never changing monotony of mere existence. 

But the imprisonment should end soon. Restlessness and impatience 
stirred in him at the thought. He was of the generation that the Old Ones 
had planned would meet and overpower the Gems. He was twenty-five years 
old and he had studied since he was six for that meeting. He could draw 
diagrams of the interior of a Gern cruiser, placing the compartments and 
corridors exactly where the old drawings showed them to be. He and many 
of the others could speak Gem, though probably with an accent since they 
had had only the written lessons. And all of them had spent many hours 
practising with wooden models of the Gern hand blasters. 

They were as prepared as they could ever be and during the past year the 
anticipation of the coming of the Gems had become a fever of desire among 
them all. It was hard to compel themselves to go patiently about their routine 
duties when any day or night the cruiser might come that would carry them 
to the stars ; tall and black and incredibly deadly, and theirs if they could 
take it. 

The Gems would come, to look upon the men of Ragnarok with contempt. 
They would not fear the men of Ragnarok, thinking they were superior to 
them, and their belief in their superiority would bring their defeat — 

A sound came above the moan of the wind, a roaring that raised in pitch 
and swelled in volume as it came nearer. He listened, watching the gray sky 
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and his heart hammered with exultation. As he watched it broke through 
the clouds, riding its rockets of flame. 

The cruiser had come! 

It settled to the ground, so near the stockade that it loomed high and 
menacing above the town with its blaster turrets looking down into it. It 
was beautiful in its menace — it was like some great and savage prowler 
that might be tamed and used to kill the other prowlers. 

He turned and dropped the ten feet to the groimd inside the stockade, 
landing lightly. The warning signal was being sounded from the center of 
the town; a unicorn honi that gave out the call they had used in the practice 
alarms. But this time it was real, this time there might never be an All Clear 
sounded. Already the women and children would be hurrying along the 
tunnels that led to the safety of the woods beyond the town. The Gems might 
use their turret blasters to destroy the town and all in it before the day was 
over. There was no way of knowing what might happen before it ended but 
whatever it was, it would be the action they had all been wanting. 

He ran to where the others would be gathering, hearing the hom ring wild 
and savage and triumphant as it aimounced the end of two centuries of 
waiting. 

“So we came two hundred hghtyears to find this!” 

Commander Gantho indicated the viewscreen with a pudgy white hand — 
heavy in the gravity of Ragnarok— where the bearded savages could be seen 
among their pole and mud hovels. 

Occasionally one of them would glance toward the cruiser with something 
like mild curiosity and Subcommander Narth frowned with a combination 
of perplexity and resentment. These descendants of the Rejects had obviously 
degenerated into utter primitives and primitives always reacted to the presence 
of a cruiser with a high degree of awe and fear. These merely ignored it. 

“They behave like mindless animals,” he said to the commander. “They 
couldn’t have sent those signals.” 

“The transmitter was built two hundred years ago, before they degenerated,” 
the commander said. “It must have been fitted with some means for automatic 
operation that required no further attention. Obviously, those specimens 
down there represent retrogression to the point where they have no know- 
ledge whatever of the past.” 

“I suppose the medical students will want some of them for study since 
it had been assumed survival was impossible here,” Narth remarked absently, 
his eyes on the viewscreen. “But the reason for sending the signals— I wonder 
what that could have been?” 

The commander shrugged. “To ask us for assistance, no doubt.” He 
glanced at the chronometer and his manner became brisk. “It’s almost meal- 
time. Send out a detachment to bring some of them in for observation — ^if 
their intelligence isn’t too abysmally low we can use them on Athena for 
simple manual labor.” 
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“I’ll go myself,” Narth said. “I know a little Terran and it should be mildly 
entertaining to take a closer look at them.” 

“Take your detachment straight toward the stockade wall, not down it to 
the gate,” the commander ordered. “I’ll have one of the turret blasters 
destroy that section of the wall just before you get to it. The best way to get 
eager cooperation from primitives is to impress them with the futility of 
resistance.” 

The blaster beam lashed down from one of the cruiser’s turrets and dis- 
integrated three hundred feet of stockade wall into a biUow of dust. Narth 
and his twelve men marched through the breach, their weapons in their 
hands. The thought occurred to him that they must appear to the natives as 
strange and terrible gods, striding through the dust created by their own 
genius for destruction. 

But when he and his men emerged from the cloud of dust the natives were 
watching them with the same mild curiosity as before. He felt the gall of 
sharp irritation. He was a Gern and bearded savages did not ignore Gems. 
As if to add to his irritation, several of the watching men turned away and 
went back into the houses, not as men who sought concealment but as men 
who saw nothing of sufficient interest to keep them outside in the cold wind 
any longer. 

He scowled in frustration. 

He order his men to a halt when they were some distance from the first 
house and they stood in a line, their weapons held on the four natives who 
stood under the canopy of the house before them. He beckoned to the 
natives, a gesture too imperative for them to fail to understand, and ordered 
commandingly in Terran : 

“Come here!” 

One of the natives yawned and went back in the house. The other went 
back in the house. The other three continued to watch with the same in- 
furiating lack of interest. 

“What’s the matter?” The voice of the commander spoke from the com- 
mimicator which hung from his neck. 

“There are three natives by the house in front of me,” Narth said. “You 
can’t see them from the ship because of the canopy. I ordered them to come 
here but apparently they no longer understand Terran.” 

“Then give them some action they can understand — drag them out by 
the heels. I can’t wait all day for you to bring back a few specimens.” 

“Very well,” Narth said. “It won’t take long.” 

He and his men approached the natives again, Narth marveling at the ease 
with which they moved in the dragging gravity. They were splendidly 
muscled, not bulkily but in the way a Gern them cat was muscled. If only 
their intelligence was not too low, Ragnarok would become the source of an 
endless supply of the strongest, most docile slaves the Gem Empire had 
ever possessed. The discard of the Rejects two hundred years before had 
produced a wholely unexpected reward — 
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- The thought vanished like a punctured bubble as his approach brought 
him near enough to see them at close range. He had expected their eyes to 
be like the eyes of some near-mindless beast, dull and vacant. Instead, they 
were sharp with intelligence and waiting purpose. 

Warning touched him like a cold finger and he would have ordered his 
men to halt again but the brown-bearded native in the center spoke first, 
not in Terran but in Gem and to all of them: 

“Look up on the roof — and keep walking!” 

Narth looked, and saw that thirteen bowmen had suddenly appeared along 
the edge of the roof, invisible to the ship because of the canopy. Thirteen 
broad-headed arrows were aimed at their throats and thirteen coldly intent 
pairs of eyes were watching-them for the first move to lift a weapon. 

Trapped ! 

They had walked into the simplest kind of trap, set for them by dull- 
witted savages. In his surge of surprise and anger he did not wonder how they 
had learned to speak Gem. The important thing was that they had tricked 
him and his men into a position that was not at afi in keeping with his dignity 
as a Gern ofiScer. 

They would not live long enough to regret it, of course. He opened his 
mouth, to speak the quick words into the communicator that would bring 
the blaster beam lashing down and transform the hoxise and the natives into 
disassociated atoms — 

“Don't!" 

The warning came from the brown-bearded one again. “Your next action 
was obvious before you thought of it,” he said. “An arrow will go through 
you at the first word. We have nothing whatever to lose by killing you.” 

Narth looked again at the arrow aimed at his throat. The flin t head of it 
looked broad enough and sharp enough to decapitate him and the bowman 
seemed to be holding the taut bowstring in a dangerously careless manner. 

His anger dwindled a little. It was true the natives had nothing to lose by 
killing him. He, on the other hand, had a lot to lose— his life. And their 
victoiy would be short-lived. It was inconceivable that such an absurd 
situation could last for long — 

“A little faster,” the native ordered. “Under the canopy here — ^move!” 

They obediently quickened their pace and the bowmen on the roof dipped 
their arrows to follow their progress. 

John Hinnbolt surveyed the line of Gems, holding the Gem officer’s 
communicator in one hand, the microphone muffied. 

The red-bearded giant, Charley Craig, shook his head as though in wonder. 
“It was as easy as trapping a herd of woods-goats,” he said. 

“Young ones,” the blond-bearded Norman Lake amended. His pale gray 
eyes went down the line of Gems and back again. “And almost as dangerous.” 

To Humbolt the appearance of the Gems was entirely different from 
what he had expected. Tliey moved heavily and awkwardly, their bellies and 
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faces were soft, and the oflScer before him was trying to conceal a high degree 
of uncertainty with bluster. 

“The longer you hold us the more painful and severe your punishment 
will be,” he threatened. “Your trickery has gained you nothing.” 

“Trickery?” Humbolt asked. “All we did was go about our usual activities. 
Of course, when you destroyed a section of the wall that required months of 
hard labor to build and then invaded our town with drawn weapons we could 
only classify you as hostile intruders. As for punishment: your degree of 
punishment will depend upon how well you cooperate.” 

“Our punishment?” The Gem glared, his face purpling. “Our punishment? 
You ignorant fool — you insane, megalomaniac savage!” 

Humbolt turned to Charley Craig. “Have we let him talk long enough for 
you to mimic his voice?” he asked. 

“Long enough,” Charley said. 

“Mimic?” Question momentarily crossed the Gem’s face, to be replaced 
by the rage. “I warn you for the last time : your death will be painful enough 
at best. Return that coimnunicator at once!” 

He reached for the communicator as he spoke. Humbolt flicked out his 
hand and there was the sharp snapping of linger bones. The Gem gasped, 
his face whitening, and the fury drained out of him as he held his broken 
hand. 

Humbolt turned to Charley again and handed him the communicator. 
Charley sHpped it around his neck and let his flaming beard conceal the 
microphone. 

“Let’s hope my accent won’t be too conspicuous,” he said as he pressed 
the call button. 

The response came almost immediately from the ship : 

“Narth — what are you doing? Where are the natives you were sent after?” 

Charley’s beard parted in a smile at the words and Humbolt felt a sense 
of relief. What might have been a serious obstacle did not exist. Apparently 
Gem communicators were designed for serviceability rather than faithful 
tonal reproduction: the voice that came from the communicator was very 
metallic. 

Charley answered in a voice that was almost a perfect imitation of that of 
the Gem officer : 

“We have thirteen captives and we’re taking them to the ship now.” 

“He’s referring to you Gems, of course,” Humbolt said to the officer. 
“Now, each of you Gems will walk hand in hand with one of us. This may 
give your commander the idea you’re leading us to the ship, which is all right. 
It may give one of you Gems the idea to try to reach for his blaster. Don’t 
try it. Our reflexes are far faster than yours and you would never touch it. 
Make no attempt to signal the ship or warn the others in any way. You will 
all thirteen be lalled with your own blasters the moment we’re discovered.” 

He saw nothing on the faces of the Gems that resembled defiance. He said 
crisply to his own men: 

“Let’s go.” 
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They went as a group of thirteen pairs, the Gems walking obediently a 
little in front of the humans and with the bone-crushing grip of the humans 
bringing winces of pain from them. The speaker in Charley’s communicator 
made a surprised sound at their appearance and demanded : 

What s the meaning of this? Why are you leading the natives? And why 
don’t you have yom blasters in your hands?” ^ 

“Our captives are very docile,” Charley said, “and we can get them into 
the ship more easily if we lead them. Only one of them can speak Terran at 
all and he is very stupid.” 

The Terran-speaking officer reddened at the reference to himself but 
no other move to show his resentment. 

The airlock slid open when they reached the bottom of the boarding ramp 
and six armed Gems stepped out, shackles in their hands. 

“Orders of the commander, sir,” the officer in charge of them said to the 
Gem officer beside Humbolt, looking down at him. “The natives will be 
chained together before taking them to the examination chamber. They 
wiU— ” ^ 

He saw, belatedly, the strained expressions on the faces of the Gems below 
him. He snapped a command as he jerked at the blaster he carried; 

“The natives — kill themr 

Humbolt shot him with the blaster of the officer beside him before he could 
fire. The other five went down a moment later, but not before one of them 
had killed Chiara. 

The commander would have seen it all in his viewscreen. They had seconds 
left in which to carry out their plan. 

“Into the ship!” he said. “Leave the Gems.” 

They ran, the airlocks beginning to slide shut as they did so. They crowded 
through before the locks closed completely, leaving thirteen Gems suddenly 
locked outside their own ship. ' 

Alarm bells were ringing shrilly inside the ship and from the multiple- 
compartment shafts came the sounds of elevators dropping with reinforce- 
ments. They ran past the elevator shafts without pausing, to split forces as 
they had long ago planned; five men going with Charley to try to fight their 
way to the drive room and five going with Humbolt in the attempt to take 
the control room. 

Humbolt found the manway ladder and they began to climb. There was 
one factor much in their favor; the Gems would waste some time looking 
for them near the bottom of the elevator shafts. 

They came to the control room level and ran down the short corridor. 
Hiey turned left into the one that had the control room at its end and into 
the fire of six waiting Gems. 

For three srconds the corridor was an inferno of blaster beams that 
cracked and hissed as they met and crossed, throwing little chips of metal 
from the walls. When it was over one man remained standing beside Humbolt: 
the blonde and nerveless Lake. 

Thomsen and Barber and Leandro were dead and Jimmy West was bracing 
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himself against the wall, a blaster hole in his chest and his legs giving way 
Tinder him. He tried to smile and tried to say something: “We showed— 
showed — ” He slid to the floor, the sentence unfinished. 

They ran on, leaping the bodies of the Gems. The control room door 
swung open a crack as they neared it then was knocked wide open as Humbolt 
shot the Gem who had intended to take a cautious look outside. 

They went through the door, to engage in the last brief battle. There were 
two oflBcers in addition to the one who wore a commander’s uniform and 
the three of them swimg up their blasters in the way that seemed so curiously 
slow to the men of Ragnarok. They killed the two oflScers before either could 
fire and the commander’s blaster was knocked across the room as Lake’s 
hurled blaster smashed him across the knuckles. 

Humbolt closed the door behind him and Lake recovered his blaster. The 
commander stared at them, astonishment and apprehension on his pale, fat 
face. 

“What— how did you get past the guards?” he asked in heavily accented 
Terran, mbbing his bruised knuckles. Then he seemed to regain some of his 
courage and his tone became ominous with threat. “More guards will be 
here within a minute. Lay down your weapons and — ” 

“Don’t talk imtil you’re asked a question,” Lake said. 

“Lay down your weapons and surrender to me and I’ll let you go free — ” 

Lake slapped him across the mouth with a backhanded blow that snapped 
his head back on his shoulders and split his lip. 

“I said, don’t talk. And above all, never lie to us like that.” 

The commander spat out a tooth and held his hand to his bleeding mouth. 
He did not speak again. 

Humbolt located the communicator that would connect him with Charley. 
There was a rustling sound coming from it as though Charley was breathing 
heavily. 

“Charley?” he asked. 

“Here,” the voice of Charley answered. “We made it to the drive room — 
three of us. How about you?” 

“Lake and I have the control room. Cut their drives, just in case something 
should go wrong up here. I’ll let you know as soon as the ship is ours.” 

He turned to the commander. “First, I want to know how the war is 
going.” 

“I — ” The commander looked uncertainly at Lake. 

“Just tell the truth,” Lake said. “Whether you think we’ll like it or not.” 

“We have all the planets but Earth itself,” the commander said. “We’ll 
have that soon.” 

“And the Terrans on Athena?” 

“They’re still — working for us.” 

“Now,” Humbolt said, “you will order your men to return to their sleeping 
quarters. All of them. They will leave their blasters in the corridors outside 
^d they will not resist the men who will come to take charge of the ship.” 

The commander made a last effort toward defiance: 
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“And if I refuse?” 

Lake answered, smiling at him with the smile of his that was no more than 
a quick showing of white teeth and with the savage ehgemess in his pale eyes. 

If you refuse I’ll start with your fmgers and break every bone to your 
shoulders. If that isn’t enough I’ll start with your toes and go to your hips.” 

The commander hesitated, sweat filming his face as he looked at thp.iri 
Then he reached out to switch on the all-stations communicator and say 
into it : ^ 

Attention, all personnel: You will return to your quarters at once, 
leaving your weapons in the corridors outside. You are ordered to make no 
resistance when the natives come . . .” 

There was a silence when the commander had finished and Humbolt and 
Lake looked at each other, bearded and clad in prowler skins but standing 
at last in the control room of the ship that was theirs; in a ship that could 
take them to Athena, to Earth, to the end of the galaxy. 

The commander, watching them, could not conceal his last vindictive 
anticipation. 

“You have the cruiser,” he said, “but what can you do with it?” 

“I’U tell you what we can do with it,” Humbolt said kindly. “We’ve planned 
it for two hundred years. We have the cruiser and sixty days from now we’ll 
have Athena. That wUl be only the beginning and you Gems are going to 
help us do it.” ° 

It was not, Narth thought, the kind of homecoming he and the others had 
expected. Ragnarok lay a himdred and eighty-five lightyears behind them 

Athena was only three ship’s days ahead of them. It had been only forty- 
nine days since he had gone out to bring back some of the natives for observa- 
tion in the examination chamber and for appraisal of their worth as slaves. 
In those forty-nine days the men of Ragnarok had forced the Gems to teach 
them how to operate the cruiser, learning with amazing speed. 

“You have to learn fast on Ragnarok,” the one caUed Charley had 
remarked. Those who are slow in learning don’t live long enough to produce 
any slow-learning children.” ^ 

In retrospect it seemed to Narth that the first two days had been an insane 
nightmare of bearded monsters who asked endless questions about the ship 
and calmly, deliberately, broke the bones of anyone who refused to answer 
or gave an answer that was not true. By the end of the second day they had 
learned that passive resistance was painful and futile and two of them had 
learned that active resistance was fatal. 

So they had ceased resisting in any manner, but it was only a temporary 
submission for strategic reasons. The savages had gained the upper hand by 
means of deceit and mthlessness; they had been lucky in their trickery and 
had become masters of the cruiser but they were still savages from a mud 
and log village. They had dared to defy Gems and when their luck ran out 
they would pay the penalty. 

He clenched his hands at the thought. It was something to look forward 
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to, the day when these savages would be taken back to Ragnarok and an 
example made of them in the center of the village while their wives and their 
children and all the savages left behind watched and learned what it meant 
to defy the Gems. . . . 

The red-bearded Charley was smiling at him from the co-pilot’s chair. 

“It’s not much use to resent what happened,” he said. “You Gems made 
two big mistakes and this is the result.” 

Narth quickly forced his face into an expression of civil interest. “We 
made two big mistakes?” he asked. 

It was very seldom that he held a conversation with any of the Ragnarok 
men. Humbolt would occasionally exchange a few words not relevant to 
the savages’ plans but only Charley ever exhibited any desire to engage in 
idle conversation with the Gems. It seemed to amuse him to observe their 
reactions. Galling as it was, it was more comfortable than the cold menace 
that was so characteristic of the others. Especially the one called Lake. Lake 
had never threatened him in any way but there was an appalling aura of 
dangerousness about him that made threats unnecessary. It had been Lake 
who had avenged the death of the Ragnarok boy, that two Gems stabbed to 
death with long knives stolen from the galley. Lake had cornered them and 
then, without touching his weapons, he had proceeded to disembowel them 
with their own knives. He had stood and smiled down at them as they 
writhed and moaned and finally died. . . . 

“First, you Gems underestimated us,” Charley said. “You thought we 
were as primitive as we looked. Actually, we let our beards grow for the past 
year to help you think that. You were stupid enough to take it for granted 
we were stupid. 

“Then you were afraid to do anything while there was yet time. You, 
yourself, were afraid to warn the ship. The commander was afraid to resist 
and hoped the men at the different stations would do something. The men 
at the different stations hoped that someone else would do something. 

“Hope is a good thing but — ” Charley smiled at him again — “you have to 
fight together and not be afraid of getting hurt.” 

Humbolt strode into the control room. 

“We’ll make the test now,” he said to Charley. 

He went to the board and seated himself, then pmched the battle 
STATIONS button. “You” — ^he looked at Narth — “strap yourself in for high- 
acceleration maneuvers.” 

Narth did so and asked, “High acceleration?” 

“We want to make some tests with this cmiser so we’ll know what we can 
do with the two we’ll get at Athena. And there are two more cruisers at 
Athena — you didn’t lie about it, did you?” 

He asked the question in the tone that had so often presaged painful 
violence for Gems who had lied and Narth hastily assured him: 

“No — there are two cmisers there, as we told you. But what — ^when you 
get them — ” 
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He stopped, wondering if he could tactfully ask Humbolt what he thought 
he could do with them. 

“We’ll take the three cruisers back to Ragnarok,” Humbolt said. “We’ll 
pick up the rest of the Ragnarok men who are neither too old nor too young 
and go on to Earth. I’ll show you, in a minute, why we expect no trouble 
brealang through your lines around Earth. These Ragnarok men will be 
given training in the handling of both Gern and Terran ships and then we 
will destroy all the Gern ships around Earth that refuse to surrender.’’ 

Narth restrained a smUe, some of his depression leaving him. It was a 
plan so fantastic it was amusing; it would be the last ambitious attempt the 
savages would ever make. 

“As you know,” Humbolt said, “the largest ship’s blasters are good for 
only a relatively short range due to the dispersion. A space battle consists 
of firing your long-range projectiles and trying to dodge the projectiles of the 
enemy. The acceleration limitator makes certain that the projectile evader 
mechanism doesn’t cause such a sudden change of direction or such a degree 
of acceleration that the crew wiU be injured or killed. 

“We from Ragnarok are accustomed to a one point five gravity. We can 
withstand much higher degrees of acceleration than Gems or men from 
Earth. Now, we’re going to make some preliminary tests. We’ve had the 
acceleration limitator disconnected.” 

“Disconnected?” Narth heard the frantic note in his own cry. “Don’t — 
you’ll kill us all!” 

“No,” Humbolt said. “We won’t go any farther right now than to make 
you rmconscious.” 

“But it—” 

Humbolt touched the acceleration control and Narth was shoved deep in 
the seat, his breath cut off as his diaphragm sagged. The cmiser swung in a 
curve and Narth was slammed sideways, the straps cutting into his flesh and 
his vision blurring. He thought Humbolt was watching him; he could not 
see to teU for sure. 

“Now,” he heard Humbolt say, his voice dim and distant, “We’ll see how 
many G’s you can take.” 

An instant later something smashed at him like a physical force and 
consciousness vanished. 

“You didn’t give us a chance to come anywhere near our own acceleration 
limit,” Humbolt said to him after he had regained consciousness. “But you 
can see now that the Gern ships aroimd Earth can never hope to outr 
maneuver us nor hope to hit us.” 

Narth saw, and what he saw was unpleasant to behold. The Ragnarok 
savages possessed a physical abnormality that would enable them to do as 
they plaimed. Earth and Athena would be lost and a corner of the Gern 
Empire thrust back. 

But the Gems were a race of conquerors who ruled across a thousand 
lightyears of space. The existence of the Empire was proof of their superiority. 
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While the savages stratted on Earth and Athena, boasting of their prowess, 
the Empire would be laying plans and preparing for their anmhilation. 

When the tima was right the Gems would strike and when it was over the 
fate of Earth and Athena would be a grim example to all other subject 
worlds of the utter futility of defying Gem domination. 

He looked at Humbolt, feeling the hatred and anticipation twist his face. 

“We’ll go on to engage the Gem home fleet without any waste of time,” 
Humbolt said. “Then we’ll destroy your Empire, world by world.” 

It seemed to Narth that the full and terrible implications were slow m 
coming to him. 

“Destroy the Empire— wow.?” r 

“Were you foolish enough to think we would stop with the freemg ot 
Earth and Athena? When a race has been condemned to die and manages, 
somehow, to survive, it leams a lesson well : it must never again let the 
other race be in a position to destroy it. So we’re not going to give you time 
to do that. You yourselves sowed the seeds on Ragnarok two hundred and 
twenty years ago when you condemned us to die. Now, the time has come 

to reap the harvest. 

“You understand, don’t you?” Humbolt smiled at hun in the imrthless 
way that Ragnarok men smiled at Gems and his voice was almost gentle. 
“You are a menace which we must remove.” 

Narth did not answer. There was no answer he could make. He sat without 
moving, the triumphant anticipation draining away from him. He had not 
thought they would dare challenge the Gem Empire — ^not so soon, before it 
was prepared to defeat them . . . 

You yourselves sowed the seeds. _ 

They would remember an incident that had happened two centuries before 
and they would shatter the Empire into dust, coldly, mthlessly, without 
mercy. 

The time has come to reap the harvest. 

Only an incident in the Empire’s history, unimportant, almost unrecorded, 
and the harvest would be destmction by the descendants of the unwanted, 
terror and death at the hands of the children of the condemned. 

You are a menace which we must remove. 

He wet his lips, feeling the weakness of a cold and bitter sickness inside 
him. 

“But it’s too soon to die . . 
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